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LAMBETH AND CHURCH UNITY 


by 


THE BISHOP OF CHELMSFORD 


I have been invited to contribute an Anglican answer to the three 
articles which were published in the January issue of the Ecumenical 
Review on the Report of the Lambeth Committee on Church Unity and 
the Church Universal, and on the relevant resolutions of the Conference. 
In responding to this invitation I must, first of all, make it clear that | 
have no authority to speak for the committee of which I was chairman, 
still less for the Church of England or the Anglican Communion! | 


think I can claim, however, that what I shall say will give a fair inter- 
pretation of the mind of those responsible for the report. I have read 
the articles with great interest and I should like to say at the outset how 
much I appreciate the cordial recognition by all three writers of the 
positive contribution made by Lambeth 1958 to the recovery of Church 
Unity, and of the warm encouragement which our resolutions have 
given, as indeed they were intended to give, to the other churches of 
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divided Christendom who share our Anglican concern for the healing 
of our divisions. The criticisms contained in these articles are concerned 
mainly with the sections of our report and the resolutions dealing with 
church union in India and Ceylon and with relations between Anglicans 
and Presbyterians. I shall attempt to answer the criticisms in this order. 


I. Church Union in India and Ceylon 


All three articles acknowledge the “very sympathetic and favourable 
attitude” adopted by Lambeth towards the plan for church union in 
North India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and the warmth of our reference to 
the Church of South India. It is significant however that, as Dr. Nelson 
points out, such “benevolent remarks... can make some Protestants 
suspect these unions of being too Anglican already !” If we had spoken 
with less warmth, we should have been accused of being blind to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, whereas in thankfully recognising His work, 
we call forth suspicion! Dr. Reid has opened his article with these wise 
words — “It is, one supposes, impossible for a document of this kind to 
please everyone or be proof against criticism.” Dr. Reid himself provides 
an illustration of this in his own reference to our attitude to the CSI. He 
clearly finds it difficult to reconcile our words of warm appreciation of 
the CSI with our preference for the method of immediate unification 
of ministries proposed in the Plan for North India and the Scheme for 
Ceylon. The answer is quite clear. We were wholly sincere in the encour- 
agement which we wished to give to the CSI and in our gratitude to God 
for its growth. But as a growing number of churches or provinces of 
the Anglican Communion are likely, in the future, to believe that they 
are being called by God to leave the Anglican Communion and merge 
their separate existence in the wider life of united Churches, it is natural 
and reasonable that we should desire, if possible, to be in full communion 
with these united churches from the beginning rather than in a relation 
of partial, yet growing intercommunion, as with the CSI. It can there- 
fore be readily understood that, with this in view, a method of unifying 
the ministries at the inauguration of a union has been preferred by 
Lambeth to a method of gradual unification over a thirty year period, 
whatever merits may be claimed for the gradual method. 

Let me now turn to the recommendations of the Lambeth Conference 
regarding the unification of the ministry as proposed in the Plan of Church 
Union in North India and Pakistan. Their recommendations are recog- 
nised by Dr. Reid as being only “slight amendments.” Dr. Reid is 
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correct in thus describing them, in contrast to others who have suspected 
them as involving some hidden, but major, theological readjustment. 
Dr. Devadutt is clearly unhappy both about the amendments suggested, 
and about their acceptance being made what he calls “practically a 
condition to enable the churches and provinces of the Anglican Com- 
munion to enter into full communion” with the proposed united church. 
It may help to remove possible misunderstanding, if I explain the situa- 
tion in which we were placed. We were asked by the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon whether, if the Plan were put into effect, 
it could be expected that the resulting united church would be in full 
communion with the churches and provinces of the Anglican Commu- 


nion. Any decision as to the relationship between churches and pro- 


vinces of the Anglican Communion and other churches, such as the 
proposed united Church of N. India/Pakistan, rests not with the Lambeth 
Conference but with the synods of the various churches and provinces 
of the Anglican Communion. We had no authority to speak on their 
behalf. We therefore felt a great sense of responsibility in giving the 
CIPBC the assurance for which they asked. We felt we should only be 
justified in giving this assurance if we were fully satisfied that no Anglican 
would have any reasonable cause for entertaining doubts or scruples 
about the Plan. 

Now it was clear to us that no doubts could be reasonably enter- 
tained regarding the intention of the Plan, namely that the proposed 
united church should possess, as the result of the initial unification 


“e: 


services, an episcopate “in historic continuity with that of the early 
Church” and “a ministry fully and without exception accredited in the 
eyes of all its members, and, so far as may be, of the Church throughout 
the world.” It was also clear to us that because of the somewhat con- 
fused character of the services at present proposed for the unifying of 
the ministries, some, perhaps many, Anglicans would feel doubtful as 
to whether the clearly expressed intention of the Plan would be adequately 
fulfilled by these services. Our purpose in suggesting certain amend- 
ments was to clarify the services in such a way that, in our judgment, 
their evident intention might be fulfilled in such a way as to remove all 
possible doubts or scruples ; and what we tried to say to the CIPBC 
through our resolutions was not “If our suggestions are not accepted, 
then we cannot be in full communion with the united church,” but 
rather, “If amendments such as those which we venture to suggest should 
prove acceptable to the Negotiating Committee, then we feel quite sure 
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that no church or province of the Anglican Communion need hesitate 
to enter into full communion with the united church from the beginning.” 

After these rather general remarks, I must now say a little about the 
confused character of the unification services to which I have referred 
and the method by which we have suggested the confusion could be 
removed. The main confusion is due to the fact that whereas the unifying 
of the Anglican and Methodist bishops takes place in the bringing 
together of the episcopates, their commissioning is deferred until the 
following representative act of unification of the ministry, and merged 
in a ceremony which for the presbyters is both a unifying and a com- 
missioning. In suggesting that the bishops should be commissioned at 
the same time as they are unified, we had no desire to diminish the very 
important element of mutuality which the representative act of unifica- 
tion of the ministry is intended to safeguard. Indeed in order to extend 
and enrich this element of mutuality we have recommended, as 
Dr. Devadutt has acknowledged, that representative presbyters from 
all the uniting churches should lay hands upon the bishops in the unifying 
of the episcopates (sharing in the prayers for the Holy Spirit) as well as 
in their commissioning. Due recognition is thus given to the other 
forms of episcope claimed by the churches participating in the union. 

In an interesting article in Church Union News and Views (November 
1958) an eminent presbyterian, Dr. James Kellock, has suggested what 
he describes as a simple solution, “which would not impair the balance 
of mutuality,” namely that the bringing together of the episcopate, in 
the manner suggested by Lambeth, should take place after the Preface 
for the representative act of the unification of the ministry. This would 
have the effect of combining Steps II and III, and making one representa- 
tive act for the unification of the ministry, in which first the bishops and 
then the presbyters would be unified and commissioned. The Episcopal 
Synod of the CIPBC at their meeting in December decided to submit 
recommendations along similar lines to the Negotiating Committee, and 
the fact that these recommendations would, it seems, be viewed with 
sympathy by Dr. Kellock, gives grounds for hoping that they may not 
prove unacceptable to members of the Negotiating Committee. Such an 
inclusion of the unifying and commissioning of both bishops and pres- 
byters within a single representative act should go a long way towards 
meeting Dr. Devadutt’s preference for “the unification of the totality 
of the ministries of the uniting churches through one simple method 
and in a unitary act.” 
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II. Relations between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches 


I have recently read again the sympathetic (if at times critical) review 
by J. M. Ross in the Presbyterian Messenger for November 1958 of the 
section of the Lambeth Report concerned with these relations, con- 
cluding with these words: “On the whole, despite some questionable 
features, the Lambeth Report should be regarded with satisfaction both 
by those who are anxious for the due recognition of Presbyterianism and 
by those who are anxious for the visible unity of the Church.” It is clear 
too that Dr. Nelson, in his very appreciative article on the Lambeth 
Report in the last issue of the Ecumenical Review, regards the Lambeth 
observations on the Conversations Report as encouraging. It is there- 
fore disappointing to find that Dr. Reid (in common with other Pres- 
byterians) takes an opposite and highly critical point of view. 

It is important that I should first seek to remove certain misunder- 
standings. The only provinces of the Anglican Communion at present 
directly concerned with the Conversations Report (I use Dr. Reid’s 
title for the sake of brevity) are those of Canterbury and York, together 
with the Episcopal Church of Scotland. It is the responsibility of these 
alone to give formal consideration to the Conversations Report, and a 
careful study and examination of this report (together with the relevant 
parts of the Lambeth Report) is now to be undertaken by the recently 
appointed Joint Committees of the Convocation of Canterbury and 
York and of the Episcopal Church of Scotland (who will have power to 
confer with a group of laymen to be specially appointed for this purpose). 

The Lambeth Committee on Church Unity, however, were united in 
their desire to give the warmest encouragement to the Presbyterian 
Churches, by welcoming the Conversations Report and the proposals it 
contains for the gradual growing together of Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches. The Committee hoped also that its observations on the six 
points, mentioned in the report of the Inter-Church Relation Committee 
of the Church of Scotland, might bring additional encouragement and 
satisfaction. 

It is indeed disappointing that its hopes in this respect appear to have 
been frustrated. 

I must now refer to the Lambeth observations on the six points, with 
special reference to Dr. Reid’s article. Dr. Reid has described these 
observations as inadequate and unworthy. It is sufficient, I hope, to 
make it clear that they only claim to be “observations,” pending a 
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thorough examination by the Joint Committees formally appointed by 
the churches immediately concerned. As for the suggestion that the 
Conversations Report was not studied or appreciated, I hope it is suffi- 
cient to point out that the sub-committee which prepared this Section 
of the Lambeth Report had as its chairman the Anglican chairman of the 
conversations, and as its vice-chairman the leading representative in the 
conversations of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 

Rather than make detailed comments on all the points made by 
Dr. Reid (space will not permit this), I think it will be helpful if I confine 
my remarks to the Lambeth observations which have aroused most 
perplexity, namely those concerning points (4) and (6) in the Report of 
the Inter-Church Relations Committee. Let me begin by reminding 
readers that the Christian Faith is full of paradoxes. Truth, even in an 
undivided Church, can often only be presented in paradoxical terms. It 
should not therefore be surprising that, when an attempt is made to 
present complementary aspects of truth, as seen by part of a divided 
Church and therefore only seen incompletely, paradoxes are inevitable. 
To seek, in the interests of logic, to resolve such paradoxes is to seek 
what may well prove impossible to the limitations of our human minds. 

The Lambeth observations on point (4) and (6) present a paradox 
which is inherent in the Anglican position, and which, as Anglicans fully 
appreciate, may seem unintelligible, and perhaps unintelligent to non- 
Anglicans. On the one hand, we fully appreciated the demand, under 
point (4), for ‘‘a recognition that the other church is a true part of the 
One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, and that neither side either 
explicitly or implicitly question the spiritual effectiveness of the ministerial 
orders of the other.” We had no hesitation in giving this recognition. 
For churches of the Anglican Communion, acknowledging that our 
divisions are within the one true Church, do not claim to be the only true 
representatives of the Church. We gladly recognize that other churches 
are, with us, parts of the divided Body of Christ and that, to quote the 
words of the Lambeth 1958 Statement on Christian Unity, “there are 
other forms of ministry than episcopacy in which have been revealed 
the gracious activity of God in the life of the universal Church.” On 
the other hand, we in the Anglican Communion hold, in common with 
over three-quarters of Christendom, the view held by the whole Church 
up to the sixteenth century, namely that the historic episcopate and a 
ministry linked thereby with the ministry of the early Church has been 
shown to be part of God’s plan for the fullness of the life of His Church. 
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In the present divided state of Christendom, we believe that the various 
parts of the divided Church each lack certain elements, even as they have 
preserved certain elements, it may be of Faith or of Order, which are 
necessary for the fullness of the reunited Church of the future. One of 
these necessary elements we believe to be the historic episcopate and an 
episcopally ordained ministry. 

In the light of this belief the Lambeth Committee felt bound, in all 
honesty, to say in replying to point (6) that “Anglicans conscientiously 
hold that the celebrant of the Eucharist should have been ordained by 
a bishop standing in the historic succession.” The phrasing of the words 
that follow was most carefully thought out, and perhaps some explanatory 
words may remove misunderstandings. We said that Anglicans “gener- 
ally” believe it to be their duty to bear witness to this principle by receiving 
Holy Communion only from those who have thus been ordained. By 
“generally” we meant, not “universally” but “in normal circumstances.” 
A “solemn resolve’, as envisaged in the Conversations Report, would 
be held by many Anglicans to create an entirely new situation. Neverthe- 
less we felt we must also say that the existence of this conviction as a view 


(not the only view) held among Anglicans makes it impossible to envisage 


the establishment of fully reciprocal intercommunion at any step short 
of the adoption of episcopacy (by this was meant “bishops” in the his- 
toric succession in a form acceptable to Presbyterians, as for example, 
““bishops-in-presbytery”’). 


In other words, after a solemn resolve followed by decisive action, 
whilst many Anglicans would feel able, in a new way, to receive Holy 
Communion in Presbyterian Churches, there would also be many who 
might not feel able so to do. There are even at present no Anglican 
rules forbidding such participation ; it is left to the conscience of the 
individual who is guided in normal circumstances by the tradition of his 
Church. On the other hand, so far as the welcoming of Presbyterians 
to Anglican altars is concerned, we had no hesitation in expressing 
our hope that after a solemn resolve, leading to decisive action, the 
present restrictions, which in actual practice are almost negligible, would 
be removed by formal acts of Convocation. 

It was our sincere hope and desire that our careful and honest reply 
to this sixth enquiry might go a long way towards meeting the perplexity 
in the minds of the Inter-Church Relations Committee and giving our 
Presbyterian brethren the assurance for which they asked. And it is my 
equally sincere hope that my attempt to interpret the mind of the Lambeth 
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Committee may help to remove some of the misunderstandings that 
appear to lie behind the critical article contributed by Dr. Reid. 

I would conclude by thanking Dr. Nelson for his very appreciative 
article to which I have had little occasion to refer, and in particular for 
his closing words which I now take the liberty of quoting, “they (the 
Anglican bishops) have articulated with clarity and conviction what may 
be regarded as the current position of Anglicanism on church unity 
questions. To this writer’s mind, it is a report which should expedite the 
movement towards wider unity in the coming decade.” May this pro- 
phecy, under the good hand of God, prove to be correct. 





THE FUTURE OF FAITH AND ORDER 
by 


KEITH R. BRIDSTON 


A distinguished Dutch theologian, asked on his return from the 
Second World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh (1937) what 
he had learned, replied: “the difference between a bishop and a pro- 
fessor.” In going through the Faith and Order archives one is not always 
rewarded with such touches of humour, though they are not entirely 
absent as some might suspect. In this case, the record indicates that he 
was (putting personalities aside !) talking about the relation between 
organization and doctrine. One need only glance at some of the recent 
Lambeth Conference recommendations, or the Faith and Order reports 
themselves, or the various books on ecclesiology which are appearing, 
to know what a perplexing issue “the difference between a bishop and a 
professor” represents. 

And this suggests the difficulty of interpreting Faith and Order and 
its work to a wider circle in the churches. One can simplify and sum- 
marize and even popularize what Faith and Order is and does. The fact 
is, however, that the main substance of its work has been the slow, 
painstaking, laborious and unspectacular labour of theological research 
and discussion. The excitements of such endeavours are not easily com- 
municated, even by witticisms, to a wider group. The pioneering breaks- 
through (and perhaps only the professional theologian can appreciate 
this, though specialists in other fields — and not only in the physical 
sciences such as atomic physics — can also understand the importance 
of what to the “uninitiated” are apparently minute differentiae) may be 
achieved by an illuminating distinction between two Greek verbs or by 
a critical analysis of the traditional doctrines of the real presence which 
suddenly throws a new light on ancient philosophical presuppositions 
which have been hidden roadblocks in the way of church unity for 
generations. Strange as it may seem, an intense and sometimes tough 
theological engagement can bring moments of charismatic illumination 

at the end of the Lausanne Conference Bishop Brent spoke of “the 
visions vouchsafed us here” — but interpreting them is not easy, nor 
finding the ways to popularize them for the Church as a whole. 
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Of course, more than this highly refined theological activity goes on 
in Faith and Order. At one of the meetings of a theological commission 
last winter, the chairman led his members in a spirited snowball fight 
during one of the intervals, which helped to cool off some tempers and 
perhaps inadvertently provided a welcome non-theological outlet for 
suppressed aggressive desires which could not be released in the debates ! 
This may prove that Faith and Order is human and that those who par- 
ticipate in its programme are quite human too, in spite of being bishops 
and professors! Furthermore, that the Faith and Order collaborators 
are sufficiently detached from their work to realize that it may often 
appear antiquarian, esoteric and irrelevant to the churches in their day- 
to-day problems and trials to have groups of theologians spending ten 
years to consider tradition, worship, ecclesiology or institutionalism, 
which the present Faith and Order programme now entails. 

Archbishop Brilioth of Sweden, then Chairman of the Faith and 
Order Commission, spoke at the Lund Conference in 1952 of “that spirit 
of quiet discussion, of a mutual endeavour to understand, which has 
given our meetings their peculiar character.” And here is the dilemma. 
For when Faith and Order considers its future, as it is doing now, it 
must do justice both to its classical tradition and to the changes that have 
taken place in the ecumenical movement as a whole — changes which 
in many instances are results of Faith and Order’s own success in 
drawing the churches out of isolation and in creating mutual under- 
standing. 

Fortunately, the Faith and Order tradition (if it may be spoken of 
in those terms) includes not only “quiet discussion” but also a passion 
for church unity. As the late Professor Donald Baillie said at the Faith 
and Order meeting at Clarens in 1951 : “Faith and Order is not an asso- 
ciation for the merely academic discussion of our differences but a 
dynamic movement to overcome them.” That means that a conservative 
method has been wedded to a radical vision: this has been the genius 
of Faith and Order, the basis of its success and the reason for its con- 
tinuing dynamic. Archbishop Brilioth in the presidential address to 
the Lund Conference referred to this Faith and Order conciliar method- 
ology as a “ruling principle of the greatest value,” but at the same time 
urged the conference to be faithful to the memories of Charles Brent and 
William Temple by keeping “before our inner eyes the vision of the One 
Church of Christ — even when this vision seems to recede to a remote 
distance.”” At the meeting of the Continuation Committee of Faith and 
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Order in Geneva in 1920 Bishop Brent had opened it declaring : “Our 
vision is that of an outward and evident unity of the Church of God... 
The vision that God has given us is of the manifestation in visible form 
of inner unity.” And his successor, Archbishop Temple, in the opening 
service of the Edinburgh Conference in 1937 reaffirmed the vision : “We 
could not seek union if we did not already possess unity. It is because 


we are one in allegiance to one Lord that we seek and hope for the way 
of manifesting that unity...’ Temple could not be considered one to 
brush aside lightly the doctrinal or organizational difficulties in manifest- 
ing unity nor a radical in regard to church discipline, as is shown in his 
advocacy of closed communion for the Church of England (even though 
with “deep penitence” that acting as “trustees” for a truth about the 
nature of the Church “requires that exclusiveness as a consequence’). 
Yet he was quite clear that the Faith and Order Movement was com- 
mitted to something more than mere conference. As he said in the same 
sermon at Edinburgh: “divisions cannot be healed by the reiterated 
statement of them. ...Our churches sent us here to confer about our 
differences with a view to overcoming them.” 

It is not always recognized that the Faith and Order Movement was 
motivated by this vision, and therefore it has sometimes been assumed 
that its whole character could be summed up in its conservative con- 
ference methodology — as though Faith and Order believed that con- 
ference were an end in itself. A reading of history makes it evident that 
this is simply untrue. The conciliar methodology has from the beginning 
been instrumental. Conference (as distinguished from “‘controversy” by 
Brent on numerous occasions) seemed to be the best and most hopeful 
“next step toward unity” as the Protestant Episcopal Joint Committee 
put it in 1910; as the words of Brent and Temple and Brilioth make 
clear, this perspective was never lost sight of in the later developments. 

It is important to underline this inseparable relation between method 
and vision in the Faith and Order tradition because it has important 
implications for the future. The vision and method must be seen in 
relation to another dimension : that is, change. The ecumenical move- 
ment has not been standing still, as its name implies, and this ecumenical 
change poses the problem : what is the future of Faith and Order? A 
committee with precisely that title has been set up and has held two 
meetings, the second of which in Geneva in July 1958 produced the 
substance of an “Interim Report” which was presented to the WCC 
Central Committee at Nyborg Strand. 
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The ecumenical change for Faith and Order is, of course, the World 
Council of Churches itself. Now an integrated part of the WCC, it is in 
this organizational setting that Faith and Order’s future is to be worked 
out. In the preliminary discussions leading to full integration in 1954 at 
Evanston, some Faith and Order veterans made wry comparisons with 
the unfortunate results of the “integration” of Jonah with the whale. 
Their misgivings have not been entirely unfounded, as the Interim 
Report makes clear. Yet, at the same time, there is no inclination to 
seek to turn back the clock. Both the Future Committee and the Working 
Committee of Faith and Order have accepted the ecumenical change 
which the World Council represents. They recognize that this change is 
one of the signs of Faith and Order’s success, and that it is a God-given 
earnest of the ‘movement of churches towards fuller unity” (Temple) for 
which Faith and Order has worked and prayed, and that it is, to use 
Temple’s words again, one of the “manifestations of the Una Sancta 
despite its divisions” and the means whereby “the Una Sancta will be 
provided with a more permanent and more effectual means of declaring 
itself and its judgment than at any time for four hundred, and perhaps 
for eight hundred, years.” 

But precisely because the World Council is taken with such serious- 
ness, because its theological and ecclesiological implications are realized 
so clearly, the Faith and Order Committees raise some difficult questions 
in their Interim Report, not only about Faith and Order itself, but about 
the World Council, and about the whole nature of the ecumenical move- 
ment in our day. 

The Report, therefore, is asking a two-sided question. 

One the one hand, it is asking Faith and Order to re-examine its 
raison d@’étre in the light of the ecumenical change (which the World 
Council of Churches pre-eminently represents). It is asking Faith and 
Order to consider how its method and vision are relevant to this change : 
whether its method must be revised because of it, and to what extent its 
vision has been fulfilled by the change that has taken place. Is, for 
example, the method of “comparative ecclesiology” still adequate as a 
method ? The Lund Conference of 1952 seemed to think not. Or, to 
take another example, is the vision of manifest unity adequately realized 
with the solemn covenant of the churches at the WCC Assembly at 
Amsterdam : “We intend to stay together ?”” The Interim Report doubts 


it. Finally, what has this to say about the way Faith and Order should 
now “work” ? 
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On the other hand, the Interim Report is asking the World Council 
some searching questions too. The first paragraph on “churchly unity” 
with its question : “What kind of unity does God demand of His Church ?” 
affirms the ““WCC can have no ‘neutrality’ on whether that question is 
answered or not,” and goes on to say “that if we do not find the right 
form of churchly unity we shall find ourselves remaining content with a 
form of organizational unity which is not a true churchly unity because 
it leaves unfulfilled many of the central requirements of the Church’s life. 
...Faith and Order must constantly press upon the Council and the 
churches the fact that the question of unity is one upon which an answer 
has to be given, and that to give no answer means to be shut up to the 
wrong answer.” The contrast between “churchly unity” and “various 
kinds of Christian co-operation” poses an awkward, but unavoidable, 
ecclesiological dilemma for the World Council — one which has already 
been given partial expression through the Toronto Statement of 1950. 
In it, the apparently contradictory positions are taken that “the Council 
exists to break the deadlock between the churches” but that “‘member- 
ship in the World Council does not imply the acceptance of a specific 
doctrine concerning the nature of church unity,” and “therefore no 
church is obliged to change its ecclesiology as a consequence of member- 
ship in the World Council.” 

The Interim Report is really calling attention to this theological 
paradox. Is this an ecclesiological dialectic inherent in the ecumenical 
movement itself? However it is interpreted, the paradox can, and will, 
become pure contradiction when it is not recognized, or when the para- 


doxical tension is relaxed by commitment to one of the dialectical poles 
to the exclusion of the other. For though “no church is obliged to 
change its ecclesiology,” participation in a Council which “exists to 
break the deadlock between the churches” at least opens the possibility 
of changes in ecclesiologies, for without such changes the deadlocks 
cannot be broken. 


If the World Council is only one of the “various kinds of Christian 
co-operation” the ecclesiological problem is not raised in this acute 
form. But just because Faith and Order has seen something more in the 
World Council than “co-operation” or “organizational unity,” and 
because of its vision of manifest unity as an indispensable ecumenical 
goal, the Interim Report both welcomes the manifestation of the Una 
Sancta which the World Council represents and challenges the World 
Council to “find the right form of churchly unity.” 
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Since the World Council has adopted the Faith and Order Constitu- 
tion, and Faith and Order is a constituent part of the World Council, it 
is somewhat artificial to set one over against the other, or even to think 
in terms of one questioning the other. The image of Jonah and the whale 
is even less applicable than it once was! Nevertheless, it is evident that 
Faith and Order as a movement with its own history, traditions and 
particularly its peculiar vision of manifest church unity, is not easily 
“digested” into another institution — one which has a much more formal 
and ecclesiastical character than the ecumenical movements which pre- 
ceded it. 

How is one to combine movement with institution? The Interim 
Report tries to deal with this perplexing issue, and also in a somewhat 
two-sided way. On the Faith and Order side it envisages a program 
which continues the long-term study work of the Theological Commis- 
sions. This means not only study which “‘is fully sensitive to the real 
questions which the churches are asking,” but also study which is 
involved by Faith and Order being the theological and ecclesiological 
“forum” of the World Council and therefore being able “to respond 
quickly to co-operation with other aspects of the WCC” and “be flexible 


to respond to such calls” for theological help as other Departments of 
the WCC may make upon it. The Report foresees Faith and Order’s 
traditional programme being continued, but being broadened and 
enlarged by its new World Council context. 

But beyond this the Report indicates other possible new initiatives. 
Three main ones are listed. The first is in regard to unity negotiations. 


Faith and Order has been extremely careful in the past not to give any 
impression of interfering in the internal affairs of the churches. At the 
same time, it has, according to its constitution, been willing to be used 
“as the handmaid of the churches in the preparatory work” towards 
reunion, and has provided an information service on union schemes and 
informally assisted in arranging consultations for those engaged in 
union negotiations. The Report suggests that one of the consequences of 
nearly fifty years of Faith and Order work “has been the creation of an 
atmosphere in which churches have been able to pass on from the discus- 
sion of unity in principle to negotiate concrete local unions” and that 
this may mean “‘in our day that part of the ‘service’ of Faith and Order 
must be to take a far more active attitude towards the various plans for 
unity without itself, of course, ever being the sponsor of any specific 
plan.” The “service” envisaged is providing for consultations for 
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representatives engaged in union negotiations as an official part of the 
Faith and Order program, analyses of various schemes in current dis- 
cussion, and “to render any assistance called for’ in inter-church 
negotiations. 

The second main initiative is to make regional meetings and other 
consultations, such as the New Zealand and Oberlin Conferences and 
the Lutheran-Reformed Consultation, a regular part of the Faith and 
Order programme, and to encourage Faith and Order departments in 
national Christian councils and councils of churches. 

The third initiative is to put renewed emphasis on the traditional task 
of Faith and Order of drawing churches out of isolation into conference, 
with particular responsibility being taken toward those churches which 
have not yet joined the WCC. Two groups are especially in mind : the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has shown special interest in Faith and 
Order work, and Protestant churches outside the WCC. 

In regard to the Roman Catholic Church “Faith and Order is an 
aspect of the WCC in which the Roman Catholic Church has shown an 
interest. Roman Catholic theologians have made important contribu- 
tions by their writings to the discussion of Faith and Order issues. We 
believe that this theological discussion should be pursued in whatever 
ways may be mutually acceptable.” The Report goes on to propose 
“that Faith and Order should (i) aim at a situation in the WCC staff which 
ensured that there should always be people sufficiently free from other 
commitments to make it a first charge on their time to be in continuous, 
personal and well-informed contact with the whole complexity of both 
these groups; (ii) on the basis of such contact, the Faith and Order 
secretariat, Working Committee and other groups in Faith and Order 


would be in a position to be kept informed of developments and open- 


ings, and so able to seek their participation in our theological work where 
it was then deemed possible and advisible.”” The recent pronouncement 
by Pope John XXIII on an ecumenical council on unity makes this 
especially relevant at the present time, and indeed, almost more than 
any other recent ecumenical event, has made clear the critical role which 
Faith and Order has in the life of the World Council. 

In the section on “Consequences for Organization,” the Report sug- 
gests several practical steps, such as an enlarged staff, provisions for 
more attention to issues of unity in Central Committee meetings and at 
WCC Assemblies, and the continuation of World Conferences on Faith 
and Order. 
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The final organizational consequences which the Interim Report sug- 
gests brings in the other side : that is, an organizational problem is pre- 
sented which involves both Faith and Order in particular and as “part of 
a complex organism in the WCC,” the WCC as a totality. As the Report 
puts it : “Our deepest concern is that the World Council as a whole should 
always serve that churchly unity into which God calls His people to be 
reconciled through His Son.” Though it admits that it is impossible for 
financial and structural reasons to see at this time what may be prac- 
ticable, it “raises the question of whether these results can be achieved 
unless Faith and Order has the status of a Division.” 

Whatever answer may eventually be given, or whenever, the Interim 
Report records the belief of the Faith and Order Future Committee and 
the Working Committee that the method and vision of Faith and Order 
are still ecumenically relevant, and that the ecumenical change that has 
taken place, especially as embodied in the World Council, far from 
making Faith and Order’s place unimportant has given it a new signifi- 
cance, and indeed urgency. 

After listing various recommendations, the Report concludes : ‘‘We 
believe that, in such ways as these, Faith and Order would be more 
clearly seen to occupy a place in the structure of the WCC which truth- 
fully reflects its central and fundamental role in the whole ecumenical 
movement.” These words echo some of those spoken at the Clarens 
meeting of Faith and Order in 1951 when the question of integration 
within the WCC was being considered. As the late Donald Baillie then 
said: “The sole purpose of our present discussion is to discover how 
Faith and Order can continue most effectively to discharge its central 
and unique function within the whole framework of the Council,” and 
the late Pierre Maury underlined this by emphasizing that the proposals 
for integration were made “in order that Faith and Order might be a 
really dynamic part of the World Council.” 

There has been uneasiness in certain quarters about the Interim 
Report because it raises structural and organizational questions about 
the World Council itself ; and, indeed, several of the preparatory papers 
for the Future Committee contained concrete suggestions for re-structur- 
ing the World Council more on a theological rather than on a functional 
basis as is the case now. However awkward it may be for these issues to 
be raised, it is inevitable that they should be raised by Faith and Order 
when it considers its future. Because, to use Donald Baillie’s words 
already quoted, “Faith and Order is not an association for the merely 
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academic discussion of our differences but a dynamic movement to over- 
come them,” it must constantly ask the institution of which it is now a 
part whether it is fulfilling both of these intentions. And the ecclesio- 
logical questions which the Future Committee and Working Committee 
addressed to themselves and to the World Council have to do not only 
with what the World Council says about itself in the Toronto Statement, 
but also with what the World Council is organizationally as an institu- 
tional embodiment of the ecumenical movement. 

There was also some uneasiness expressed in the Central Committee 
when the Interim Report was put before them about the suggestion that 
Faith and Order might “take a far more active attitude towards the 
various plans for unity.” The time allotted for discussion was perhaps 
not sufficient to indicate the careful qualifications with which this sug- 
gestion was proposed and the fact that there is no intention to promote 
particular schemes or to infringe in any way the rights of the churches : 
“Nothing should impair the freedom of the churches themselves in this 
matter.” 

Nevertheless, it is hoped that the churches themselves will consider 
this proposal with the utmost seriousness and will not dismiss it too 
quickly. For here the Interim Report is not only posing questions for 
Faith and Order, and the World Council, but, in so doing, for the 


churches ultimately involved. Are the member churches, in the light of 


the ecumenical progress which has been made and on the basis of their 
mutual commitment “‘to stay together,’ prepared to be challenged with 
the proclamation of “the essential oneness of the Church of Christ and. . . 
the obligation to manifest that unity” (Faith and Order Constitution) in 
the concrete and particular areas of their inter-church relations? Tra- 
ditionally this has been the private preserve of the churches. The Interim 
Report is asking whether the events of our time and the changes which 
have been brought through the ecumenical movement do not now 
require of the churches a new openness towards one another and a new 
willingness to expose these “private” areas of church life to common 
consideration, under the conviction that “the unity of the Church is the 
will of God” and therefore the problems of unity belong to the whole 
family and not just to some parts of it. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Fisher, said at the 1958 meeting 
of the Free Church Federal Council: “If you are having theological 
discussions, it is a jolly good thing to do, but could we not be let in in 
some way by the back door as observers or under the table, because we 


17 
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want to know what you think for our own advantage ? The basis of the 
whole ecumenical movement is that we talk with as many members of 
the family as possible”... The Interim Report is making something like 
that sort of appeal to the churches, not prescribing any hard and fast 
rules for working this out, but suggesting to churches engaged in nego- 
tiations Faith and Order’s “readiness to render any assistance called for.” 

In view of such proposals, is the Interim Report in fact making its 
recommendations, as it says, “in keeping with the spirit and tradition of 
the Faith and Order movement” ? If it is understood that the spirit and 
tradition are composed of two elements — method and vision — and that 
these must be seen in terms of ecumenical change, it would be very 
difficult to see that Faith and Order had a future other than in these 
dynamic categories which the Interim Report presents. Certainly it is a 
challenging, and perhaps for many a disturbing Report ; but it is just in 
being such that it evidences its true continuity with the Faith and Order 
tradition. 

At the Clarens Faith and Order meeting, Pierre Maury said : “It was 
true that nothing in the churches moved fast, but if it went too slowly it 
would stop,” and went on to urge the group to “‘show to the churches that 


the ecumenical movement and the Faith and Order movement really were 
moving.” Whether the motion proposed is too slow or too fast, is for the 
readers of the Report to decide. In any case, it is only when the dynamic 
spirit and tradition of Faith and Order as a movement is kept at the very 
centre of its life and programme, that Faith and Order has a future as an 
integral part of the World Council. 





THE ENCOUNTER OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MODERN 
TECHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
by 


Canon E. R. WICKHAM 


We can only begin to understand the demands made upon the Church 
when we understand the nature of modern technological society. The 
meaning of the encounter of the Christian mission with modern society 
and its prevailing ideas can only become clear when we understand the 
forces at work determining the character of our new society, and what 
has happened in the passage from an earlier pre-industrial to the present 
industrialized society. The term “The New Society” is now commonly 


used by sociologists in Europe and America to denote the society domi- 
nated by advanced forms of industrial production, by science-technology- 
industrialization, always associated with urbanization, intricate social 
planning and social engineering. It is significant that every nation 
stretches out hands to grasp at the New Society, whatever the social cost 
that has to be paid. Also, that the transformation into the New Society 
takes place with ever accelerating speed. But in Europe the social and 
technological evolution began so long ago, developing so slowly, that 
the churches, Catholic and Protestant, have hardly been aware of the 
changes that have taken place. The churches of Europe cannot discover 
their real predicament or the meaning of relevant mission, relevant 
encounter and engagement until they understand more skilfully the 
nature of the New Society, and the factors within it that have weakened 
the churches, and which must be from now on reckoned as normative 
characteristics. 
There are four such characteristics to be noted in particular : 


1. Urbanization 


The Europe that was christianized was a peasant and peasant-artisan 
society, in which the mass of men lived, worked and died in small 
communities in which each knew all the others. Urbanization, a 
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consequence stemming from the “paleotechnic” phase of industry, has 
produced the urban, amorphous conglomerate as the dominant form 
of modern society. 


“With the exception of Rome at the beginning of the Christian era 
and of Paris at the end of the Renaissance, the towns of the western world 
rarely had more than 50,000 inhabitants before the nineteenth century. .. 
there were in 1850 94 towns of more than 100,000, and in 1950 it had 
reached 760. 

“In Europe dechristianization is principally an urban problem with 
the exception of certain parts of France and Germany. All the great 
European towns show a decline of religious practice, which is a clear sign 
of religious disaffection. In Paris the survey of 1954 gives a total figure 
varying according to parishes of between 5 per cent and 15 per cent for 
Sunday attendance. At Marseille the diocesan survey gave a figure of 

15 per cent, Grenoble 14 per cent, Lyon 21 per cent and Saint-Etienne 
28 per cent. 

“In Germany the position is no different. Hardly any of the 22 towns 
of the Federal Republic reaches the total of the country. Cologne has a 
practice of 27 per cent, Diisseldorf 29 per cent. 

“In Holland it is in the town of The Hague and Amsterdam that we 
find the majority of those persons who declare themselves in the official 
census as belonging to no religion. In The Hague the figure reaches 
50 per cent, and at Amsterdam 45 per cent of the whole population. In 
Belgium, Brussels and Liége have been studied. In Brussels 24 per cent 
of the whole population goes to Sunday Mass, which represents about 
27 percent-28 per cent of the population holding to the Church’s rules. 
At Liége the figure is exactly the same, 27 per cent. 

“Some exceptions are to be noted. Thus the town of Bilbao has a 
religious practice of 50 per cent, Essen in Germany 40 per cent. 

“But with certain exceptions no important town of the West exceeds 
30 per cent religious practice. This phenomenon is not limited to the 
Catholic religion. It marks other religious groups also, and often in 
much bigger proportions. 

“From the mere co-existence of the two phenomena (i.e. urbanization 
and the decline of church attendances) we cannot conclude a relation of 
cause and effect, but the numerous studies undertaken in this field do 
allow us to say that the correlation between these two facts expresses a 
certain relation of cause to effect. If urbanization is not the only cause of 
dechristianization it is nonetheless one of the most important.”” — F. Hou- 
rART, L’Eglise et la Pastorale des Grandes Villes. 


(It should be noted that these percentages refer to Catholic practice 
alone. With additions from other churches, most of these figures would 
appear extraordinarily high judged by standards of English religious prac- 
tice. The variation permits us to raise the question of the relation of 
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church-going to the “feel” of a nation, even the relation to the “moral- 

feel.” There would seem to be no immediate and direct relation between 

the two, but it is a matter of considerable importance to the cultural mis- 
sion of the Church in any nation, and one to which inadequate theological 
attention has yet been given.) 

But heavy concentrations of populations are now a feature of the 
New Society. In the pre-industrial community, the whole population 
could be conformist, yet known individually in Church and in the com- 
munity. All that the Church had to provide was a large building, for 
“public worship”; the secular community was co-extensive with the 
Christian community. But these conditions were lost forever with heavy 
urbanization, yet we persist with the same church structure, providing 
for “public worship.” Inevitably the Church becomes a collection of 
individuals contracting out of their culture-pattern to conform week by 
week, with the minimal influence rendered consequently upon the secular 


society. We have yet to produce a structure of the Church that can 
engage mammoth populations. Until we do the Church must be lamed 


in the New Society, and chance sociological factors, uninfluenced by 


the Church will determine the effectiveness or otherwise of the Church. 
It is conceivable that we need a structural change in the Church that 
would compare in magnitude with that which occurred at the beginning 
of the Constantinean era. 

In the industrial towns it is probable that the growth of an unchurched 
proletariat occurred long before towns reached this size. Certainly in 
the new industrial towns of the North of England growing from the late 
seventeenth century, from the very beginnings of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, there was to be found the beginning of an estranged artisan class. 
A study of Sheffield shows that at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the township had 2,000 population — probably constant through 
the Middle Ages —in an homogeneous community embraced by the 
Church. But by 1736, it had 10,000, with already a large unchurched 
population. In England it would be true to say that the beginning of 
the estrangement of the artisan class goes back to the very beginnings of 
industrialization — and has constituted an ever-growing problem since. 
Churches have not lost the working class — they have never had them. 


2. Class stratification 
The pre-industrial society knew different degrees and extremes of 


wealth and poverty, but society was nonetheless homogeneous. Indus- 


trialization has produced a new class stratification of society, projected 
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from the industrial-economic ordering of society, each with its own 
group aspirations. The evolution of the different classes, and particularly 
the “‘working-class,” has been of tremendous importance, producing the 
classic political problems of Europe. 

In the industrial North of England, the “labouring poor” of the seven- 
teenth century were a known social group within society. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century they were the “mob” — unruly, unknown, 
unorganized, losing deference for their “betters.” In the nineteenth 
century they gradually became organized in trade unions, political 
groups etc., and became known as the “working class.” By the end of 
the century their leaders at least, had their own social and political 
aspirations, ultimately embodied in the Labour Party. The “common 
people” of the twentieth century largely represent this evolution. 

Clearly there are degrees of class antagonism in the different countries 
of Europe ranging from countries that have had an overt revolutionary 
party to those with a “cold class-war” and massive cultural indifference 
of one class to another. But this fracture of the social body has been a 
mark of all industrialized countries of Europe. 

The consequences for the Church have been ruinous. The religious- 
sociological histories of the European countries have been different for 
many obvious reasons, though the end situations are remarkably alike. 
In England we have seen the different denominations, of the National 
Church and the various Nonconformist churches, extending to be the 
preserve of a different social-economic group. A particular denomination 
tends to have embodied the social outlook and aspiration of a particular 
social group. Some smaller ones even grew in the working-class social 
group. But the bottom social group, the working-class group, has been 
the one most wholly unchurched from its very beginnings. It has also 
been the steadily thickening group. In the twentieth century the historic 
estrangement of the working classes from the churches has been obscured 
by the losses of the middle classes and lower middle classes from the 
churches, social groups that have been the backbone of English Pro- 
testantism. 

It is this social fracture into different classes with the Church sur- 
viving in one or more of the pieces, and unable to grow herself in others 
that constitutes the major mission problem of the European churches. It 
is the “sociological imprisonment” of the Church. Ultimately the class 
structure is an economic projection from the industrial organization of 
society, despite the fact that there are other factors than the economic in 
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the creating of class. But class, and the cultural divisions are realities on 
which most of the evangelistic enterprises of the churches are broken. 
Sociology can provide the Church with many tools for her mission and 
would suggest wholly new approaches. 


3. The emergence of new social structures 


A major characteristic of the New Society is the plethora of new 
social structures, area and nation-wide, that cannot be tied down in 
territorial parishes, or encountered and influenced through local territo- 
rial parochial structures of the Church. 

In the pre-industrial society, certainly in England, the Church’s ter- 
ritorial structure was capable of bringing influence upon all the facets of 
human activity, including the power-points of society whose influence 
fell within the parish, in the person of land-owners, masters, farmers, 
magistrates, etc. And at the upper reaches of county and national life, 
the Church had her own hierarchical structure that met the “powers of 
the world.” Social power was very largely concentrated in geographical 
areas, and the Church had her own territorial, geographical structure and 
her hierarchy of persons largely co-incident with the social and political 
hierarchy of the nation. From Crown to village community, the Church 
was herself an integral part of a single social structure of the nation. It is 
precisely this church structure that has come down unchanged from the 
past, and which is now unable to impinge upon the new social structures 
of the New Society. 

Those new social structures are consequent upon the industrial, tech- 
nological, planned ordering of the new society. There are many of them 

such things as national and local government, and the political parties 
comprising them, the administration, the basic industries of a nation that 
run like arteries throughout the social body, with their highest projections 
probably in the capital, the larger industrial enterprises and works draw- 
ing labour from an immense catchment area and with their national pro- 
jections, the trade unions with their area and national superstructure, 
the many new social agencies in the Welfare State etc., etc. There are 
many of them, and they are the new powers, “principalities and powers” 
of the New Society, exercising an influence beyond that of the “flesh and 
blood” administering them. They both create and express the “feel” of 
the nation, form its public philosophy, colour society, create its “angelic” 
or “demonic” character, and can hold “flesh and blood” as prey. This 
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is no exaggeration, and the monolithic, totalitarian State is but an extreme 
expression of it. 

Yet the new social structures are inherent in the New Society, and 
the Church, almost wholly expressed in a territorial shape, must devise 
new agencies that can encounter and engage the principalities and 
powers of an industrial society. 


4. New axioms of thought 


In seeking to understand the widespread weakening of faith in nations 
that were once part of Christendom, we see many causes, that in turn are 
seen as effects of other causes, reaching far back into history. Some of 
these causes have been isolated and given ample study — the “liberation” 
of the Renaissance, the philosophy of the Enlightenment, positivism, 
the impact of the empirical sciences, the atheism or agnosticism, practical 
or confessed of working classes in revolt against the bourgeois institu- 
tions. Clearly too, the solidarity of men in their social pattern of life, is 
a major determinant of religious habit, of their proneness or resistance 
to the Church. Once established, the culture-pattern tends to persist and 
in due course proves the immediate cause of social habit. 

But below the sociological level of explanation, and created, nurtured 
and expressed by the historical reasons adduced, there is the deposit of 
new ideas, effective ideas, axioms, assumptions, attitudes to life, etc., 
which is the real public philosophy of an age, even it rarely finds clear 
articulation. In fact we have little study as yet of the innate assumptions 
of modern men, typical men of the new industrialized society. But it 
would appear that within the confused thinking of the age, despite some 
things seemingly contradictory to it, a basic idea is that men have got 
“to work out their own salvation.” It is implicit in the two most striking, 
dynamic factors that have made the modern age — the scientific and 
technological revolution on the one hand that has made modern industry 
and modern society possible — and on the other the social revolution 
with its implicit assumption that men can change the social order, make 
history rather than merely suffer it. Despite widespread frustration often 
leading men to admit an impotence and a sense of fatalism, this deposit 
remains a common factor in the New Society — whether in North 
America, the Communist State, or liberal-welfare-capitalist Western 
Europe. 


It is disturbing to recollect that in general the churches of Europe 
resisted both the scientific conclusions in so far as they appeared to raise 
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doubts about traditional teaching of religion, and also the social revolu- 
tions of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is interesting to note 
that today both these factors, though emanating from such different 
quarters, find a common ground and meeting place in industry. 

It is also important to consider that in their different ways, both the 
“scientific attitude” and the implicit ideas in social revolution, can create 
and fortify the assumption that with knowledge and power men can 
make their own world — and that they alone must make it. And it is 
this assumption more than any other that appears to conflict with the 
traditional religious attitude, and in particular with the belief in God as 
as Providence. Both factors have led men to secularism, which is not 
atheism, but a total preoccupation with their own affairs and the affairs 
of this world, and a massive indifference to the matter of religion. So 
“the vertical dimension” has faded. 

We should bear in mind that “‘a return to faith” can be stimulated by 
many factors, some intrinsically good, but some questionable and dan- 
gerous, but whether such return should take place or not, there remains 
in the contemporary mind the deep contradiction between the new scien- 
tific axioms and assumptions, and the understanding of the Christian 
religious view as it has been traditionally presented and received. It is 
a good question to consider whether this contradiction is essentially 
biblical, or whether it may not be in part due to the “slum-world” in 
which the Christian statement has historically been formulated, and in 
periods of history in which men were ignorant of their possibilities 
in mastering the world. 

But if God is the Lord of history we are bound to look at the scientific 
and the social revolutions of our time in a providential and prophetic way. 
If the living God confronts men through the events of history, these two 
remarkable facts must take on profound religious significance, despite 
the confusion they seem to spell for traditional theological thinking. As 
yet the churches have in general failed to give prophetic articulation to 
these facts of our time. To do so would be to ask most radical and 
impossible questions, such as those posed by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

“We are proceeding towards a time of no religion at all ; men as they 
now are simply cannot be religious any more. Even those who describe 
themselves as ‘religious’ do not act upon it Our whole 1900 year-old 

Christian preaching and theology rests upon the ‘religious premiss’ of 

man... if we reach the stage of being radically without religion (i.e. that 


religion was a historical and temporary form of human self-expression), 
what does that mean for ‘Christianity’ ? 
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““How can Christ become Lord even of those without religion? If 
religion be no more than the garment of Christianity — and even that 
garment has had very different aspects at different periods — then what is 
a religionless Christianity ? 

““How can we speak of God without religion? How do we speak in 
secular terms of God ?” — BONHOEFFER, “Letters from Prison.” 


These seem extravagant words indeed, but they suggest the magnitude 
of the original task if the Christian faith is to make sense to the modern 
world. To face such questions would also be the beginning of the process 
of communicating the Christian faith to the modern world. 


5. Immediate tasks of the Church in her encounter with modern industrial 
society 


It is only out of deep analysis of the new industrial society that the 
real weaknesses of the contemporary Church — structural and theolo- 
gical — become clear. Such analysis is a most positive task helping us 
to understand the nature of the world and its institutions that we have 
to engage, its impact on society and human thinking, and indeed, its 
own peculiar and technical problems. Only so can we understand the 
proper role of the Church in that society, and the new areas of concern 
if that role is to be fulfilled. 

There are, of course, no simple solutions to be neatly propounded to 
solve the Church’s problems posed by the new society. Anyway, the 
problems of modern society, despite its promises, are new, dire and 
baffling, and they also are the problems of a Church called to minister 
to the world — beyond her own peculiar problems concerning engage- 
ment, encounter and communication. But the above analysis would 
seem to lay bare, certainly, four areas of concern, demanding new 
thinking and strategy on the part of the Church. Briefly we may list : 


1. The Church needs to devise means whereby she can engage mammoth 
populations, and take root and grow within the indigenous fabric of 
society. This would seem to call for the deliberate breaking down of the 
congregation into natural working groups to engage the life of the parish 
within which they are set. It holds the promise of possibility, it also 
makes the concept of the laity meaningful and lifts it above the level of 
idealistic exhortation. But with the high level of social mobility, and the 
rapid changes of ministers, it would need to be planned within areas 
larger than parishes, and made overall area, or diocesan policy. 

The Church needs new machinery for engaging the “principalities and 
powers”’ of the technological society, notably, the structures of the basic 
industries and larger plants of a nation. In Britain, in some places it has 
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been proved that this is a possibility, opening up new areas of work and 
influence, that are normally the most intractable to the Church. It has 
called for work conceived in long-terms, for trained manpower and money, 
and most important, for distinct theological and sociological insights. 
The danger in this work — Industrial Mission — is that it should be 
conceived in narrowly evangelistic terms, as though the only criterion 
for the validity of the Church’s work in the New Society is the incidence 
of return to the Church. 

Such work needs to go deep in the highly industrial localities, to be played 
from one area to another along the arterial lines of industry, and to be 
part of the national policy and planning of a Church. 

It too lays bare the true role of the laity in the world, and stimulates 
genuine “frontier” thinking of the laity. 

The Church needs a moral theology and moral scrutiny of the New Society 
and its institutions. Walt Whitman has said, “It is not enough to exhort 
men to be good; we must elucidate what goodness means.” We have 
failed to do this for our modern society. The Church — and its laity — is 
generally unable to evaluate and judge the trends and changes in the new 
society through lack of relevant social criteria. Moral, social and human 
questions lurk in what appear most highly technical problems of modern 
society, which far-sighted and sensitive men in industry are more aware of 
than churches. The Church cannot point men to the things that belong to 
their peace unless the real problems are understood. 

We need some corporate brains — theological and lay — focussed on the 
technological society, at the service of both Church and society. It should 
not be beyond the power of the Church to produce this where she has 
machinery of engagement. 

There is an immense theological task to be done in communicating the 
Christian faith to modern men, embued with the assumptions of typical 
modern men. It is no task merely of translation, but of re-interpretation, 
requiring an advance in theological thinking. Certainly we need to show 
the theological significance of science, technology and industry, and its 
relevance to the social revolution the world over. Only the right use of 
the one can meet the right demands of the other. This would seem to be 
the demand of God upon our epoch, the thing that belongs to our peace 
above all other, the demand of God’s righteousness, belonging to the 
concrete content of faithful response. 

Once “God” was manipulated by magic, and His actions wholly arbi- 
trary ; it was advance when He is understood as clothed by Nature. It 
was further advance when He was understood to act in history, responsive 
in grace or wrath to the obedience or disobedience of men. It is further 
advance when He is also understood to be providentially at work through 
and in the web of human relationships and human endeavour, of which 
industry is a supreme example. This is biblical ; it is one illustration of 
the re-interpretation of Providence that might convey something of God's 
nature and purpose to modern men, at the point of their strength. 
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From the very outset of the Christian enterprise in India, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Missionaries found in the Hindu caste system 
at the same time a hindrance and an opportunity to their work. Inquirers 
became interested in the claims of Christ, but they hesitated to take the 
final step of joining the Church because it meant being thrown out of 
their caste group. And in those early days of Christian history in India 
being outcasted meant total ostracism. In the case of the high-caste it 
involved much more than in the case of the low-caste. Not only were 
such high-caste converts socially and culturally displaced, they lost all 
claim to personal property and gainful employment in the occupations 
to which they had been brought up for generations. It was different in 
the case of the out-caste converts. They generally came into the Church 
as a group. So to the evangelist an opportunity to convert a caste group 
was a coveted challenge. But it also happened that as Christians they 
continued to preserve all those social customs and observances which 
secured and developed their group consciousness. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this resulted invariably in their holding together not only as a group, 
but as a group against other groups and against other individuals who 
belonged to no specific group at all. 


Background of Indian Church History 


Historically, the Church’s first encounter with the caste system in 
India was when a large number of Paravas became Christians. This was 
due to the missionary work of Francis Xavier. It took place on the west 
coast of South India as early as the middle of the 16th century. These 
Paravas who were fishers by caste became Christians, it is reported, in 
order to seek the protection of Portugal against Mohammedan sea 
rovers '. Thus, the first reaction of the evangelist was how best to take 
advantage of this Hindu social pattern of caste grouping in order to win 
converts to the Church. This strategy seemed justified by later history 





' STEPHEN NeiLtt, Builders of the Indian Church, p. 39. 
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and the rapid expansion of the Church in so called mass movement areas. 
Bishop Pickett’s remarkable study of mass movements is really an effort 
to understand the caste system only in so far as it was related to the task 
of conversion of the out-caste groups '. 

The “adaptation” strategy of Robert Nobili, earlier on in the history 
of Roman Christianity in India, was also due to the same concern *. This 
was in the beginning of the 17th century. He felt that if only Brahmans 
could be assured that conversion did not involve the giving up of caste, 
large numbers of them would become Christians and enter the Church. 
In order to carry out his purpose Robert de Nobili himself lived like a 
Brahman among Brahmans. He adopted a number of caste customs 
that prevailed among the Brahmans in Madura. He tried to show that 
these customs were not in any way antagonistic to fundamental Christian 
beliefs and Christian practice. But the Brahman converts of the day 
would have nothing to do with the outcaste Christians who also lived 
in the same place. They had their own places of worship, their own 
priests and their own way of life. This seemed scandalous to the colleagues 
of de Nobili, and rightly so. A bitter controversy ensued. It took on 
huge proportions and Rome was requested to make a decision on what 
was a vital issue. One result of this controversy was that although it 
was very clearly indicated that Christians could not accept the flagrantly 
un-Christian aspects of caste customs and observances, every effort should 
be made in India to make Christianity indigenous to the country. At 
the same time it enforced need for correcting some of the abuses that had 
crept into the Church by that time. 

The board for the world-wide missionary work of the Jesuit Mission, 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, in 1659 gave these instructions 
to missionaries : “Do not make any effort toward change and do not for 
any reason persuade the people to change thair customs unless they 
should be patently opposed to religion and morality. Do not impart 
these, but Faith which does not despise the uses and customs of any 
people provided they be not immoral. It desires, on the contrary, to see 
those preserved with all respects.” * At the time when the Jesuit mis- 


sionaries started their mission work in India, caste prejudice was very 


acute. But the policy of accommodation of propaganda, from their 
point of view, accommodated the Church to caste; the Jesuits, fully 
respected the caste system. They adopted it themselves! Some of their 


1 J. W. Pickett, Christian Mass Movements in India, Abingdon Press, 1933 
2 Jutius Ricuter, A History of Christian Missions in India, p. 58 fi 
3 JOHN ABERLY, An Outline of Missions, pp. 47-48 
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number are entitled to high praise for becoming low caste among the 
low castes, dressing in their ragged clothes and eating their “vile” food, 
but the high-caste Jesuit would not even glance at his low-caste colleague, 
if he met him on the street. The low caste Christians were not allowed 
inside the Church ; they were herded in an enclosure nearby to hear the 
Mass said, and the sacrament was often administered to them through 
a window". 

In 1703 Pope Clement XI published a decree in which sixteen evils 
were held up for condemnation. To quote Julius Richter ?, 


“The most incisive pronouncement was the 12th: ‘In future, refusal 
of the Holy Sacrament to Pariahs who may be sick will no longer be 
permitted ; such persons shall be visited by the missionaries in their homes, 
and the sacred unction given without distinction of sex or caste. With 
the exception of this, other clauses in the decree seem to us somewhat 
paltry ; they strike at the coarser abuses which had crept in under the 
accommodation system in course of time without entering into the great 
questions of the principle which lay at the root of it.’ 


The question seemed to have boiled down to this : How much of the 
rigid social regulations associated with caste could be observed within 
the fellowship of the Church ? 

Though their most extravagant practices were not perpetuated, the 
recognition which the pioneer Jesuits extended to caste has continued to 
our day in parts of South India. A modern Jesuit has written of caste 
‘“‘as being a custom which should be allowed in the Church as having 
nothing in common with religion, or as capable of being easily separated 
from it.”* This policy of the Jesuit missionaries has been one of the 
chief weaknesses of Roman Catholic Missions. But at the same time it 
must be noted that the intention was in itself laudable, that customs 
which belonged to the soil, devoid of any religious significance, should 
be preserved with all respect. The mistake, therefore lay with these 
pioneer missionaries who viewed caste as a harmless social custom with- 
out any religious significance. 

This seems to have been true also of the early Protestant missionaries. 
Ziegenbalg, the first Lutheran missionary, was of the same opinion as 
the Jesuits that it was chiefly a social institution which could be tolerated 
to a certain extent, at least as long as it did not come in direct conflict 
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with Christian principles. This attitude towards caste he left as a heritage 
to subsequent Lutheran missionaries in India‘. The Lutheran mis- 
sionaries winked at the distinction of caste, although not its sinfulness, 
in the hope that, by patiently bearing with it for a while it would grad- 
ually be dispelled by the light of the Gospel shining in their hearts. Their 
toleration only led to schisms and rebellions in course of time. Tanjore 
congregations of the early 19th century may be cited as an example in 
this context. Bishop Spencer, Bishop of Madras, during a visitation of 
the place in 1845, wrote : “Generation after generation has sprung up, 
content indeed to be Christian on its own terms, but ever ready to resist 
when those terms were interfered with by the missionary. Indeed, some 
of the caste Christians would almost lead you to imagine, from their 
conduct, that they fancied they were conferring a great favour on Chris- 
tianity, by condescending to be called after the name of Christ.” ? 
Three years later the Archdeacon of Madras reported that the correction 
of the evils which grew up in the old missions under the lax system of 
discipline, especially as regards caste, was found more difficult than the 
extension of the Gospel in new districts under the new system °*. 

Non-Lutheran missions seem to have been, from the beginning, 
intolerant towards caste feelings in the Church. They felt it necessary to 
adopt stringent regulations against caste prejudices and tried to eradicate 
the evil implied in the caste system though they had to pay a high price 
for it. Their policy regarding caste was stated in clear terms : “Caste is 
so utterly contrary to the spirit of Christianity, so subversive of the 
fellowship of Christ’s people, that it is greatly to be regretted that it 
should continue in the Church. The Lord’s prayer that His people may 
all be one can never be fulfilled while caste remains among them. The 
Holy Spirit most certainly will not dwell in fulness where the spirit of 
caste is retained.” * 

The South India Missionary Conference, 1900, and the Indian Mis- 
sionary Conference, 1902, resolved to discourage, repress and eradicate 
the evil of caste. The following is the resolution : ““The Conference would 
very earnestly emphasize the deliverance of the South India Missionary 
Conference of 1900, that caste, wherever it exists in the Church, ‘be 
treated as a great evil to be discouraged and repressed. It is further of 
the opinion that in no case should any person who breaks the law of 


The Lutheran Enterprise in India (FELC), 1952, pp. 6-7 
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Ibid., p. 153. 
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Christ by observing caste hold any office in connection with the Church, 
and it earnestly appeals to all Indian Christians to use all lawful means 
to eradicate so unchristian a system.’ * 

This policy had been adopted as early as 1847 by English and Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries. They took definite steps towards abolishing 
the caste evil, once and for all. They made the high and the low caste 
Christians, pastors and catechists dine together at common “‘love- 
feasts” to prove that they had become one body in Christ Jesus. The 
consequence was a grave crisis for some missions. In Madura, for 
instance, 72 persons, 38 of whom were catechists, had to be suspended ! 
In the Pasumalai Seminary, practically the whole of the teachers and 
scholars were sent home. In many cases people from the lowest classes 
replaced the teachers who had left ; and this did not contribute by any 
means towards the uplift of the Churches °*. 

For all said and done, the fact remains that many un-Christian caste 
customs have persisted all these two centuries within both the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Churches. To some extent it is due to a 
defeatist feeling that it is almost impossible to eradicate caste “habits,” 
especially in areas of mass movement accessions where converts came 
in as groups and did not totally abandon many of their caste customs. 
Moreover, the real difficulty was how to discriminate between what could 
be considered as definitely unchristian about these customs and what 
could be regarded as part of an Indian’s cultural heritage. More recently, 
even within the Hindu community it is becoming very difficult to dis- 
tinguish between what may be considered as purely social and what could 
be regarded as determinatively Hindu about caste observances. Added 
to this changing situation in the last generation is the new factor of 
nationalism. New emphasis was laid upon the need for Christians to be 
rooted in the cultural heritage of India. This had led to further confu- 
sion of issues, for the problems created by caste within the Church, 
instead of being tackled as problems in their own right, became side- 
tracked by much talk of indigenisation ! 

Because the Church in India could not define its policy in the matter 
of caste observances within the Church, much less enforce discipline 
within the life of the local congregation on the score of caste observances, 
we find ourselves today in the Indian Church, especially in South India, 
confronted by various problems. This is largely due to the fact that no 


' Ibid., p. 27. 
* Jutius Ricuter, A History of Missions in India (1908), p. 170. 
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serious study of the question was undertaken. Today such study is 
urgent because drastic changes have already overtaken the original 
Hindu caste structure, and there is a strange recrudescence of what is 
known as “‘casteism” in contemporary social and political life in India. 


Change in Caste Structure leading to Casteism 


It would be unnecessary to go into any detailed discussion of the 
nature of the changes that have overtaken the Hindu caste structure. 
The national government have declared it as their deliberate policy to 
work for the realization of a casteless, socialistic pattern of society. This 
decision has been made in view of certain contemporary forces : the stress 


of new economic circumstances affecting industry and agriculture in 
town and in village; the steady influx of external pressure of world 
opinion, of modern ideals of human values and social justice ; and, 
above all, the imperative need for a sense of national coherence and 
social solidarity among the peoples of the newly established democratic, 
welfare state. 

This declared intention of the government, already being put into 
effect by various legislative measures of social reform, has laid the axe 
at the root of the caste system. However, the fact also remains that there 
has been a strange, if sporadic recrudescence of what is now described 
sometimes as “‘casteism’”’ or “‘caste spirit.”” This would mean, in a way, 
that the nation is up against a problem which is also exercising the minds 
of the leaders of the Church in India — the problem of persistence of the 
caste spirit, although the caste structure is being demolished. What gives 
concern to our national leaders is the anti-social character of the caste 
attitude, and the increasing tendency for politicians to exploit their caste 
groups towards local ends which are destructive to national unity. What 
is deplored is the inherent tendency in the caste system to develop what 
we have long known as communalism. In pre-independence days com- 
munalism was associated with separatistic religious beliefs and practices. 
Communal representation in the British administration was based upon 
religious differences between Hindus, Moslems, Sikh: «rm so forth. But 
after independence the trend has been towards « : of communa- 
lism based upon caste loyalties rather than upen religious differences, 
In any case, such a tendency endangers the wholeness of national being ; 
it prevents the growth of national unity. 

Any worthwhile discussion of caste in the Church, then, should be 
in the context of the prevailing conditions of the living present. How- 
ever helpful an historical survey of the origin and the development of the 
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caste system in Hindu India may be as an academic pursuit, the fact 
remains that our concern today is not so much with a social structure 
supported by Hindu religious sanctions as with a strange social phenom- 
enon which, in a sense, defies a purely religious solution. The question 
we need to ask is not what is caste, but why differences long associated 
with caste still persist ? People still claim to belong to one or other caste 
group on the one hand, and people are recognised as belonging to one 
or other caste group, on the other. Caste spirit persists because of this 
group consciousness which gives an individual a sense of belonging, of 
security, of prestige, of some kind of a social status. All these together 
give the group conscious individual not only a sense of advantage but 
also a sense of power, if he happens to aspire for leadership. For he can 
count on group support. 


Caste within the Church, new form of Communalism 


What we have within the Christian Church in India is not the original 
caste grouping but an equivalent, a substitute which, however, serves 
the same purpose. For the fact remains that in no sense can it be claimed 
that the so-called caste within the Indian Church is based on the same 
ties of kinship, much less on the same observances, which bind together 
the members of what are Hindu caste groups. Something else provides 
the basis of group coherence. In general, it is a strange mixture of lan- 
guage, native place, social origin, regional loyalty and denominational 
background. It is in this way that Syrian Christians, for instance, form 
a “caste,” the Nadars claim to be a separate Christian group as against 
the Vellalas in Tamilnad, the Malas as differentiated from the Madigas 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

Invariably such group loyalty, which we now call caste spirit, becomes 
determinative when the individual acts as a member of the group, or 
when the group brings pressure to bear upon an individual to act as a 
member of that group. Therefore, it is not surprising that what we in the 
Christian Church in India call caste figures large where marriages are 
arranged, as they still are with us. Marriage with us is still something 
in which the whole group to which one belongs is vitally interested ! 
That is why it cannot be a matter of individual decision. Parents of the 
young couple are seriously concerned that in entering into such an 
intimate relationship as marriage, they do not loose their claim to belong 
to the group. Moreover, the group itself is interested in seeing that the 
children of the members of the group are happily settled. Our culture 
being what it is, every parent is profoundly concerned about getting his 
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children “happily settled.” The hold of the caste within the Christian 
Church is to be traced here, then, at this point, to that sense of social 
security, that feeling of strength which comes out of the knowledge that 
the group will stand by one in a crisis. Contrariwise, it also breeds an 
unhealthy dependence upon group judgment and a fear that any inde- 
pendent action disapproved by the group will lead to loss of security. 
That is why again, perhaps, the custom still prevails of making the mar- 
riage feast in some places an exclusive social event to which only the 
local members of the particular group to which the principals of the event 
belong are invited. It is a declaration that one belongs to the group, and 
a recognition by the group that they belong to it. It sets the seal of caste 
approval on the parties concerned. 

But marriage is not the only occasion when caste consciousness comes 
to the forefront among Indian Christians. Other occasions are when 
elections are made to church offices, and when important decisions are 
made in church councils and committees. Similarly, caste considerations 
play an important role when recommendations for promotion, appoint- 
ment to remunerative posts or places of authority, are made in Christian 
institutions. If the caste principle does not prevail on such occasions, 
it certainly succeeds in bringing about much confusion on fundamental 
issues, and a great deal of bitterness in personal relationships is created. 

If we pause to consider what it is that we Christians call “‘caste consid- 
erations” we will discover that they are in fact what, until lately, under 
British rule, we used to call communalism. Only it is no longer based on 
religious divisions but on group loyalty. In either case it results in 
separatism and vasted interests. Each group talks of safeguarding its 
rights and privileges. Individuals in the group come to believe that it is 
only in securing the interests of their groups that they are safe. The 
tragic part of it is that such communalism is not so much interested in 
self-development in the context of freedom for all to have such opportu- 
nity. Rather, it is based on a crass selfishness which would want to grow 
at the expense of the other, to extend as a group by exploiting other 
groups, to assume powers of leadership in order to subjugate and 
enfeeble other groups. 

All this has been said to show two things: that there are certain 
personal needs which can only find fulfilment in belonging to a group ; 
and that, at the same time, such narrow belonging has dangerous pos- 


sibilities, unless such group loyalty is based on a sense of true community. 


Something like the caste group consciousness has developed within the 
Church in India, partly in consequence of a carry-over from previous 
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heritage and partly in consequence of the influence on the part of the 
Hindu social environment in which we have our habitation and being. 
But in addition to these factors, we must also concede that this group 
consciousness is due to the individual’s continuing need for social security, 
for community belonging, for collective strength and for prestige of asso- 
ciation. Also in the case of the less advanced members of the Church 
there is need for some sort of a social control. They ask for social direc- 
tives which will give positive guidance in making individual decisions on 
social conduct. 


Caste in contemporary Hindu society 


There is truth in the claim that meeting these needs does contribute 
towards the development of the individual. But such personal growth is 
always within a group and for that group. This is inevitable when each 
group looms up against other groups as in the caste set-up. That is just 
where the “‘caste-spirit’”” breaks out — in the divisive nature of grouping. 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar in his Hindu Society at Cross Roads pointedly 
draws attention to this phenomenon. “The theory of Hindu Social life 


does not accept the idea of a community, for it is based on division, 
not on unity. But during the last few decades new ideas have entered 
Hindu life, and the idea of community has taken root as a result both 
of opposition to other integrated communities like Islam and Christianity 
and of the penetration of Western thought... It meant of necessity the 
importation into Hindu social life of the new doctrine of integration, 
not based on caturvarnya (i.e. the four traditional castes) but a single 
Hindu people.” ' This is a revealing statement. The alternative to caste 
is “a single Hindu people.” What Panikkar pleads for is the realization 
of a secular Hindu community. The argument of his book is “that the 
translation of the idea of the community from the realm of the mind to 
the realm of activity through the modification of laws has now been 
rendered possible both by the awakening of the Hindu mind and by the 
existence of an effective machinery of legislation entitled to general 
obedience and capable of enforcing it.” Panikkar is convinced that 
society is wholly subject to human ordering, that social institutions can 
be modified radically through legislation, and that this new social order 
can be brought into being through state action, without reference to 
religious sentiment. 


1K. M. PANIKKAR, Hindu Society at Crossroads, p. 94. 
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This is an extreme position taken by some social reformers who 
assume that caste regulations have no religious sanctions whatsoever. 
On the other hand the position of Hindu religious leaders is different. 
They are agreed that, whatever changes may be expedient, the caturvarnya 
scheme of society should not be totally discarded, as it is based on Hindu 
conceptions of man and creation and so closely related to the Hindu 
religion. The Jagadguru of Kamakoti Pitham voices the opinion of 
enlightened Hindu orthodoxy when he says: “The system has been 
devised for the smooth functioning of society. It was a functional divi- 
sion, each man doing his allotted duty and all contributing to the general 
welfare of the community. According to the nature of food, daily 
anushthnas (religious observances) and ways of life were adopted... 
The origin of the troubles (among caste folk) could be traced to egoism, 
one caste regarding itself as superior to another. Caste consciousness 
can be eradicated only if one is filled with regard for dharma (duty), and 
with bhakti (worship) and jnana (wisdom). When people in high places 
plead for the abolition of caste, they must also at the same time plead 
for an increase in dharma, bhakti and jnana. By merely crying that caste 
distinctions should go, they would be only accentuating the distinctions.” * 
There is truth in this argument, because state legislation may abolish 


discriminatory social institutions, but that does not create in people the 


right attitude towards fellow men, much less generate a real concern in 
the other’s well-being, such a neighbourliness as is illustrated by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. The Samaritan, unlike the priest and 
the Levite, was not caste-conscious ; he recognized in the stricken way- 
farer a brother man. 

A number of modern Hindu exponents of the Bhagavad Gita have 
more recently laid stress on the concepts of svadharma and lokasam- 
graha as basic to the Hindu idea of Caste. This new stand emphasizes 
on the one hand the value of the individual and the urge to fulfilment of 
the human person (svadharma ), and on the other the “holding together 
of people” (lokasamgraha) in a sense of community-fellowship and 
human solidarity. Whatever else of the caste system may go, these values 
should be conserved in Hindu social life, modern Hindu religious leaders 
insist. The Sarvodaya social philosophy and ethic are undoubtedly 
based on these two ideals : freedom for the individual to be himself, and 
the net-work of human relations which makes for the welfare of all 


1 P. SANKARANARAYANAN, The Call of the Jagadguru, p. 132 fi 
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To realize both these ends there is need for social legislation as well as 
a “change of heart.” To neglect the one at the expense of the other is to 
court disaster. Legislation by itself will only make religious prejudice 
resent reform, and result in reactionary movements such as that of the 
conservative sanatanists. Likewise, religious idealism by itself cannot 
combat social evils, for the tendency in the religious approach is to think 
of the externals of human expression in behaviour as irrelevant to the 
inward spiritual achievement of God-realization. Probably it is because 
some modern Hindu intellectuals realise the necessity of both action by 
state-effort and the quickening of conscience by devotion to religious 
ideals, that they are rediscovering and reformulating the Gita teaching of 
Karma Yoga, as relevant to the contemporary move towards “‘a socialistic 
pattern of society.”’ It is to accord with this new ideal that the traditional 
caste social order needs to be revised. 


The Christian and Caste 


What then should the attitude of Christian Evangelists be today in 
regard to the changing caste pattern of Hindu Society ? In the first place, 
we should not exploit the present confused caste situation in order to 
win converts. We should severely avoid any disparaging reference to a 
system which has ceased to be rigid and ruthless. Such criticism is of a 
system that is now otiose. If at all there are vestiges of the old pattern 
persisting in certain parts of the country, it should only make us Indian 
Christians penitent, for the caste spirit prevails to the same extent among 
our own people. Secondly, we need to realize that Christians and Hindus 
alike are involved in the nation’s common struggle to free itself from the 
strangle-hold of the new form of communalism, the “caste-spirit” of 
separatism. Christians in India can help in the quest for a new pattern of 
society by defining svadharma and lokasamgraha in terms of Christian 
faith and Biblical teaching. Thirdly, Christians in India must demonstrate 
that within the fellowship of the Christian Church they have been able 
to counter the forces of the “‘caste-spirit,” or else the claim that we make 
for the transforming power of Christian koinonia would be untrue. 

This last point we shall now attempt to discuss briefly. The three 
vulnerable places at which caste and “the caste-spirit” can break through 
within the Church are the Lord’s Table, the local congregation, and the 
Christian home. At the Lord’s Table where Christians worship in com- 
munion there can be no caste barrier. True worship is not merely a 
collective approach to God but a corporate expression of total depend- 
ence on Him. With true instinct both Ram Mohan Roy and Mahatma 
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Gandhi placed emphasis on congregational worship and common prayer 
meetings — a practice revived by Vinoba Bhave — as an effective expres- 
sion of the desire for true community transcending all caste barriers. But 
the tendency today is to use common worship as a means to realize com- 
munity — a danger which is present both among Christians and Hindus. 
There is need, therefore, in the Indian Church to give more emphasis to 
the significance of the corporate character and claim of Christian worship. 
This teaching will have to be driven home to the Christian conscience as 
contrasted with our Hindu heritage of collective solitariness in worship 
and related to the Biblical understanding of the worshipping community 
as the Body of Christ. In true worship man discovers his true humanity 
and his kinship with the God-Man : perhaps nowhere so as at the Com- 
munion rails. 


The significance of the local congregation has been brought to the 
fore of recent times. It is the more easily recognizable unit of the world- 
wide Church which bears witness to the reality of Christian fellowship 
in the local context of everyday circumstances. True, Christian koinonia 
is not to be equated with the community of but-too-human men and 
women who constitute the local congregation. Nevertheless, it is as a 
gathered group of Christians in a locality that they consciously seek to 
reflect in their community life the transforming power of Christian 
koinonia (fellowship). In the Indian setting, however, the local congrega- 
tion has not been successful in providing an adequate sense of fellowship 
for the individual because of two wrong notions : that the local congre- 
gation is primarily the local administrative unit of a larger ecclesiastical 
machinery ; and that it is only a gathering of the Christians of a locality 
assembled for regular acts of worship. The idea of a close-knit fellowship 
of persons bound by a conscious sense of belonging together is not 
accorded the central place that it ought to be given in our understanding 
of the local congregation. Only then in such a fellowship will men and 
women find a sense of security, become conscious of their worthfulness 
and realize their interdependence. 


At the same time there is need for specific guidance for the members 
of the local congregation in matters of social conduct, and the Church 
should not hesitate to state unequivocally what is obviously unchristian 
in prevailing patterns of human behaviour and accepted social institutions. 
Dr. John McKenzie has rightly observed that “one of the great needs of 
the Church in India — and not only in India — is for a system of Chris- 
tian dharma.” By this he means “a system of conventions which shall 
form the normal and natural channels in which Christian love shall 
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flow.”’ ? Evangelists who have had long experience of work among mass 
movement converts are all agreed that there is need for such unambiguous 
guidance authoritatively given by the Church in regard to Christian 
conduct. Having been long used to caste regulations, these simple 
people find that they have no definite standards of reference when it 
comes to making moral decisions. Naturally, they fall back on the caste 
customs in which they had been brought up, and which still determine 
the social behaviour of those amongst whom they live. 

Besides, in India we need to see the difference between collective 
living and group living. Our tradition as Hindus has always been to lay 
stress upon the collective — whether in the neighbourhood, the family 
or the caste. All these are collections of individual people. They may 
live in close proximity ; they may share things in common ; they may 
work together at the same craft. But all this they do as individuals, in a 
sense of aloofness which becomes more and more marked as people grow 
older. Perhaps this again is because of the traditional ideal that persists 
in the Indian mind that the goal of all right living is that detachment 
which we call Sannyasa. Even generations of Christian faith and Islamic 
belief have not succeeded in eradicating from the minds of most Indians 
this individualistic ideal of Sannyasa. It is ingrained in our culture which 
consequently develops collective consciousness but not group relations, 
congregational gatherings but not corporate fellowship, communalism 
(which is really collective individualism) but not community. 

Moreover, while it must be admitted that fellowship within a group 
gives an individual a sense of security, it cannot be denied that the 
tendency is for groups to set themselves up one against another. As 
indicated earlier in this paper the caste spirit breaks out when each group 
seeks to be self-sufficient. This engenders a spirit of rivalry among groups 
leading to a race, as it were, for exclusive rights and privileges at the 
expense of other groups. On the other hand, if it were possible to create 
a sense of interdependence among these groups so that they functioned 
within the frame-work of reference constituting a larger community, 
then the evil of communalism could be avoided. What is required there- 
fore is a conscious sense of loyalty to a larger whole as over-riding and 
judging the lesser loyalties of group life. It is in this sense that Christian 
Koinonia can be a corrective to the legitimate desire to form groups within 
the unit of the local congregation. Unless the larger loyalty is constantly 
brought to bear upon the life of each individual member of the local 


* Joun McKenzie, The Two Religions, p. 56. 
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congregation, there will always be the danger of a break out of the 
separatistic trends which are inherent in group belonging. 

The last word in this whole discussion will have to deal with the 
most significant manifestation of group life, which is the family. The 
Christian contribution can be really effective in check-mating the caste 
spirit if through the influence of the Christian family it is clearly demon- 
strated that loyalty to the smaller unit of the family is not to be regarded 
as so exclusive and self-contained as to make it impossible for the indi- 
vidual to know that he belongs equally, if not more so, to the large life 
of the local community, the state, the nation, and the world. It is in the 
family that the individual grows into the experience of the demands of 
common humanity. While the natural ties of blood kinship provide a 
strong link which binds the members of a family together in a unique 
way, the growing knowledge that mankind as a whole forms a larger 
family and the conviction that for the solidarity of mankind to be safe- 
guarded the rights and privileges of every single man and woman will 
have to be secured and strengthened, would be the determining factors 
in all social decisions. The basic consideration is the common humanity 
of man and the close interdependence of men in realizing the common 
good. 

We talk in our country today of the changing pattern of family life, 
because we realize that there are already certain unsettling forces at work 
in Indian society. The joint-family is fast disappearing ; marriages are 
still arranged by elders, but the young people involved have an increasing 
say in the matter ; small unit families are the order in the cities and larger 
towns. This new state of affairs has brought in its wake the need for 
new standards of conduct. The democratic outlook characteristic of this 
generation calls for a new understanding of the relation between man 
and woman in society, between parents and children in the home, between 
teachers and students in the school. Problems of freedom and discipline, 
of sex and equality, of rights and obligations, in the context of the chang- 
ing social order, are faced in the family which is really the basic unit of 
society. If right adult attitudes are to be developed we need to begin with 
the children in the home. Likewise the influence of right social conduct 
as expressed in the local setting of the Christian home can be very effective 
in shaping public opinion in the neighbourhood. In the campaign against 
the evils of caste-spirit and communalism the Christian home can be a 
veritable spearhead of attack. 





THE ECUMENICAL CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE CHURCHES IN EASTERN EUROPE 


by 


HANS J. IWAND 


What are we to say about the questions which preoccupy the churches 
in Eastern Europe today ? I am afraid that most of the experts and visi- 
tors from the West are bound to see things very much from the outside. 
This also applies to my own address. We know infinitesimally little 
about the deepest preoccupations of the churches in Eastern Europe. 
We know very little about the conflict and the co-existence between 
Marxism and Christianity there. Or perhaps we should say with more 
truth, that the destiny of the Christian faith of all confessions is still 
hanging in the balance, amid the socialist revolution in Eastern Europe. 
I can speak only as someone who has had frequent occasion to visit the 
churches in Eastern Europe ; I can speak only in the light of the impres- 
sions which I received during those visits. 

The first thing which must be said is of a general nature. The contrast 
between East and West has become colossal ; it can no longer be easily 
defined. Unless one detaches oneself from the customs and forms of 
life existing in the West, essential and valuable as they may be, one 
cannot understand anything about the life of the Christian churches in 
the East. What I mean is this : in the West Christian and non-Christian 
ways of life mingle in a third way called the free society. It is the 
element of tolerance which has placed its stamp upon the West; and 
tolerance originally grew out of the enlightenment which developed 
amid the terror of the religious wars. All the state-systems of the West 
are based on the principle of anti-dogmatism ; it is the churches which 
have been intolerant with their irreconcilable doctrines and actions. 
As far as the churches are concerned, this is no longer true. But the 
state has remained tolerant in character, even where the religious struggles 
have been bitterest. None of the attempts made later on by absolutist 
and totalitarian systems to abandon this tolerance has ever been really 
popular (an interesting attempt was the restoration of the Holy Alliance). 
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In the East things are different. Church and world stand diametrically 
opposed with no intermediary to bridge the gulf between them. It is not 
clear where the road leads, nor what will be the outcome of the conflict 
between Church and society in Eastern Europe. Such tolerance as does 
exist there is not fundamental, it is not rooted in the principles of the 
new society. Marxism has secularised culture and introduced a new 
dogma : the tenet that there is no God. Western people are scandalised 
by this, not because God is officially declared non-existent (for in his own 
environment he allows room for this attitude), but because it shows a 
lack of tolerance. They may even be disturbed by the fact that this gives 
the question about God’s existence a sharpness and significance which it 
lacks in the West. If a member of Western bourgeois society does not 
believe in God, that is his personal affair. It makes no difference to 
his attitude to the authorities, nor to his life in society, except in excep- 
tional border-line cases such as we experienced under National Socialism. 
But that was only a temporary phenomenon. In Eastern Europe it is 
different. If anyone there retains his faith in God and wishes to give it 
visible expression, it can hardly remain a personal matter. One cannot 
be a member of the Communist Party and at the same time an active 
member of the Church; the two things are incompatible. The only 
exception to this is Poland. All forms of religion are described as supersti- 
tion. Wherever one encounters church groups in the East, one finds them 
opposed to the world in a way unknown to us in the West; and the state 
organisations in the East regard the people who still belong to the Church 
as survivals of the past, clinging to a mythical or metaphysical view of 
life which is bound eventually to give way to the scientific outlook. 

This leads to something else. Intentionally or unintentionally, Com- 
munism confronts the churches afresh with the fundamental question 
of God. The question is not softened by the view that religion is a per- 
sonal affair. It is true, Communism does regard religion as a personal 
matter, but personal life in itself is a form of life which is bad and which 
must be eliminated. So religion is made into a personal affair and then 
personal life is abolished. When we visit Eastern Europe we discover 
that what is going on there is the practical expression of theories pro- 
pounded in the 19th century by French and German thinkers. What is 
happening there therefore should not be strange to us. Yet East and 
West (in Europe at any rate, probably in Asia too) stand facing one 
another without realising either the distance which separates them or the 
points of similarity between them. 
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What is the reason underlying the preoccupation with the question 
of the existence of God, in Eastern Europe ? How can the East European 
churches maintain their own existence except by recalling the decisive 
point which gives them significance ? That is what they mean when they 
speak about repentance. Tradition, pious customs, birth and death, 
marriage and family life — none of these things in themselves can be 
treated as points of contact for church work unless it is rooted in faith 
in God. The fundamental concern of Marxism is to concentrate religious 
decisions on one single issue : “Do you believe that God is alive ? God 
is dead.” In face of this question all the differences between the confes- 
sions which were formerly so important fade into insignificance. The 
problem which we find difficult in the West — the problem of breaking 
down the barriers between the different confessions and reconciling the 
rivalries between the different schools and associations, theological 
groups and their organisations — all that is of very minor importance in 
Eastern Europe. 

The problem of modernising the Christian faith has also fallen into 
the background. Society is no longer run on Christian lines; it has 
become completely secularised. This applies even to the calendar, and 
to the great Christian festivals. There is no struggle between existentialism 
and dogmatism in theology as there is here (or only a trace of it in the 
Protestant churches on the fringe). Something wonderful has happened 
to these people. The basic question whether God exists at all has struck 
at their very hearts. They have left the liberal atmosphere in which we 
discuss religious questions. For them dogma and life have become one 
and the same. They must /ive their Christian life, there is no other way ; 
they must interpret dogma through life. However strange, antiquated 
or intolerant the dogma may seem to us, in that atmosphere it loses its 
fusty odour and recovers its original character, as the expression of all 
human assertions concerning the true, living God and His revelation. 
These statements can no longer be based on people’s personal inclina- 
tions ; human hopes and anxieties have long since been drawn into 
another sphere, the confession of faith can only be valid if God really 
exists, and if the belief that He exists can be expressed in terms of the 
faith that God is Lord. Perhaps Eastern Europe is forcing us, and our 
churches, to ask ourselves whether our own faith is still drawn from 
those living roots, or whether our churches are mere mausoleums over 
the grave of a God who is dead, and whether the anti-religious movement 
in the East has merely noticed something which we refuse to admit. 
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We must realise how intensely varied the Church is in Eastern Europe, 
far more varied than in the West. In a way this variety is more monu- 
mental. Eastern Orthodoxy — the third great confession within Christen- 
dom — goes back to Byzantium and the early Christian Church. Today 
we are again in touch with a Church which has been completely unknown 
to us for over a thousand years, not only in the physical sense but even 
more in its religious life. It is only during the last thirty years, through 
the Russians in emigration and the deep upheavals caused by the revolu- 
tion, that we have come ‘n contact with it — for the Russian revolution 
was the incursion of the modern world into the old caesaro-papist alliance 
of state and church in a form never experienced by us in the West. 

Side by side with Orthodoxy there are little Slav-speaking Protestant 
churches, and also the Polish Roman Catholic Church which has been 
closely linked with Rome as one of its most loyal supporters ever since 
the Counter-Reformation. There are also Lutheran churches in the Baltic 
states, in the independent Soviet Republics of Esthonia and Latvia — 
originally related to the German churches but now quite independent 
(like the young churches in Asia). 

Then there are some of the oldest Christian churches in Europe, those 
of Bulgaria and Rumania, which not only received the Christian message 
but propagated it, their missionary zeal rivalling that of Ireland and the 
West. Finally there are the Hungarians, the Magyars, who for a thou- 
sand years have been the bulwark of Christendom against the Moslems 
a bulwark that has been at the same time strong and weak under the 
ideology of the Church of Saint Stephen. 

Let us begin with the Orthodox Church. What was the most impor- 
tant phenomenon in our encounter with the Orthodox Church in Russia? 
This Orthodox Church has passed through the greatest upheaval which 
any European Church has had to endure since the French Revolution. 
This is not the place to describe the different phases of that development. 
It suffices to recall that after a period when it looked as if the Christian 
churches would be completely stamped out, and a ruthless struggle would 
take place between state and church, in 1928 the first steps were taken 


to establish an ordered co-existence between Church and state. Today, 


a generation later, there is a strong, vital Church in the heart of Russia 
with 3,400 priests, 22,000 congregations, and over 3,000 theological 
students. The history of the Orthodox Church in Russia presents many 
mysteries which are beyond our comprehension. For instance, where 
do these strong congregations come from? What does the Christian, 
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who is a loyal Soviet citizen, think of the co-existence of Christianity and 
Marxist ideology? They really are juxtaposed, but without any basic 
principle of tolerance. They live side by side because they share a com- 
mon history and have to struggle for a common destiny ; their co-exist- 
ence is not based on any theoretical settlement of the differences between 
them. Theoretically the Church is dying out ; in practice it enjoys pro- 
tection, respect and support. In the midst of a régime which (like the old 
Roman Empire) knows nothing about the Christian God, live a large 
number of people who honour the name of Jesus, who gather in his 
name, who celebrate the festivals of his birth and resurrection, and the 
festival of his mother, all over the country in crowds. They are getting 
their churches back and filling them with fresh life, but in a way which 
presents no danger to the new state. They do not oppose the state, and 
the state allows them to act freely within the limits which it has imposed. 
The life of this Church is born of humility and suffering, but also of 
unshakable faith and deep intercession. The state is growing more 
tolerant and giving more protection to the Church. There is a curious 
law in Communist states which is not understood by the West : the more 
difficult the situation in the dictatorship of the proletariat, the fewer 
concessions were made. The great concessions made by the state to the 
Church have been granted during the years when Russia’s victory over 
her invaders was assured, and firm unity between people and state was 
established. At the same time these concessions are a recognition of the 
patriotism shown by Russian Christians and by the Orthodox Church. 

What is really the special characteristic of the Orthodox Church? I 
should say it is the free offer of life in God amid the secular sphere of 
modern technical society. In Russia if anywhere the Church is protected 
from turning Christianity into an ideology, and opposing that ideology 
to that of the state. Whatever one may think about it, one fact is cer- 
tain : according to the Orthodox Church all ideologies are time-condi- 
tioned, but the Christian message proclaimed by the Church is eternal. 
It expresses this eternal message in its preaching too, although this is not 
so essential. The essential thing is the drama enacted in the liturgy. 
Jesus’ ministry and preaching, His presence on earth and the triumph 
of His resurrection are all represented in the liturgy in the same way as 
the drama in the Greek theatre ; and the people gather to watch, standing 
crowded together, and participate in that drama. They sing and pray 
not only on Sundays but also on week-days, and their way of life is 
moulded by the liturgy even today. The people who gather in this way 
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experience eternity in time ; they have contact with eternity because in 
the worship the liturgy unites them with the Church of those who have 
been glorified, the Saints who are present and who are recalled by the 
icons. The worship of this Church is nothing but a free bestowal of 
God’s grace in a world which regards Him as dead. From the religious 
point of view it is ultra-modern, though in fact it is the most ancient 
form of service ever practised. It is a direct representation of what is 
merely intimated in the church-services held in New York and Paris ; 
the great problem of finding a form of communication with the modern 
world in which to portray the divine revelation has been solved in a 
way which has its own significance compared with our attempts at 
adjustment. 

How is it with the Protestants in Eastern Europe ? They are a small 
and dwindling minority, but they all have to face the same question : 
what is the real meaning of Protestantism? In the past Protestantism 
has been largely associated with Liberalism ; but as far as I can see, this 
situation has now changed. Today the Protestant faith is driving its 
roots deep down into the real mystery of the Reformation. Protestantism 
has something which is not found either in the Roman Catholic or in 
the Orthodox Church : it has the congregation (the visible expression of 
its life in society), the sermon, and the hymn-book. In these times of 
oppression it is surprising to see how the Protestant churches in the East 
(all of them !) are working at new translations of the Bible. The Bible 
is the decisive factor whereby God’s people seek to guide their course. 
On the one hand this involves a spiritual struggle, because the biblical 
“Weltbild” conflicts with the ““Weltbild” of the contemporary technical 
world. On the other hand the Bible contains a revelation : it says some- 
thing which is its own justification, its wisdom surpass all human know- 
ledge. I cannot say very much about the state of preaching in the Pro- 
testant churches in the East ; but if I think of the youth gatherings in 
Czechoslovakia or of church services in Bohemia, Slovakia, Hungary 
and Latvia, I am bound to say that the sermon has become the central 
part of the service. The sermon is concerned with the confession of faith. 


The services also help to give the members mutual support in their daily 
difficulties. Something is growing up in these little Protestant churches 
which has been planted by providence in Eastern Europe. Who knows 


whether they may not prove once again to be a real bridge between 
East and West — between the Church of God’s Word and the Church 
of the Liturgy or Sacrament ? 
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And now one final question: What importance has the contact 
between the churches for politics? Can they be interpreters of interna- 
tional friendship, interpreters of what concerns us most of all when we 
visit Eastern Europe ? 

Eastern Europe is probably preoccupied by two questions far more 
than by the ideological struggles which we (accustomed as we are 
to the cold war) expect to find. They are the question of guilt and 
the question of peace. It is extraordinary how little sense of guilt 
people have in the churches of the West, in regard to Russia. In 
my view, the reason is that, especially in the churches of Germany 
we have never really come to real repentance, because of the cir- 
cumstances which led to our defeat. There have been, and still are, 
certain very noble movements for repentance in Germany, and the sense 
of guilt is more deeply embedded in the German people than public 
opinion will admit. But can public opinion speak of guilt at all? That 
is hardly the place for a confession of guilt. Does not everything become 
somewhat false and superficial when it is a matter of public opinion ? 
Does not public opinion force everyone to repeat what “they” say and 
to think as “they” think? Such a way of repentance is external and 
therefore ineffective. This external way exists also in Eastern Europe, 
this ineffective influence from outside. But in Eastern Europe the after- 
math of the war is still felt. In the West the war is forgotten (one hardly 
knows whether this is a cause for rejoicing, or the contrary). Occasionally 
there is even talk of another war. But in Eastern Europe whole areas 
have been devastated by war, expatriation, movements of refugees, 
murder and robbery to a far worse extent than we imagine here. A 
meeting of the Churches should be convened in that region where the 
voice of suffering is heard ; not a voice of accusation, but an expression 
of suffering when people can open their mouths for once who have had 
to endure so many incomprehensible things. We experienced this kind 
of thing on our visits to the Orthodox Church, for instance in the Convent 
at Odessa. We must admit our guilt. But in order to do so we must first 
be able to talk to each other, to confess to one another and to forgive 
each other, admitting what we have done instead of glossing it over. 
Terrible things were done on both sides, and I shall never forget the day 
after a meeting with Czech pastors when some of of them said they had 
been troubled in conscience ever since they had driven out the Germans. 
Why do we not pay more attention to these voices? When a member 
of parliament returns from Poland and speaks about our guilt towards 
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the Polish people, why do his remarks immediately arouse a disgusting 
spirit of nationalism ? Why does an American have to tell us, in a book 
which is a model of accuracy, what German rule was like in Russia ? 
Why are our parliaments dumb on this point ; and why are the churches 
afraid to break this silence ? The first condition for the co-existence which 
could be such a blessing to us all is that we must confess our guilt. The 
West may retain its own way of life, while the East establishes socialism ; 
the cleavage between them is due to something more than the antago-, 
nistic systems of two different systems of society. Another hand is locking 
the door so that we cannot get in touch with each other. It is a spirit of 
evil, born of the terrible forces of the cold war, and not directly political 
at all. It is the guilt that has not been forgiven, it is the nemesis of the 
past, it is the terrible fear that the mountain of guilt may descend and 
crush everyone who is or has anything — even if it be only his life. In 
this situation the churches should be the great mediators, but the Church 
cannot act alone in the West or in the East. We need each other so that 
we can stand like brothers under Jesus Christ and, through our relation- 
ship to him, throw off the terrible burden of the past and go forward to 
a future that is free from this burden of guilt. In my view this question 
is more important than any of the other questions of assimilation of 
doctrine, or combating secularism. The churches must be interpreters 
for their peoples so that a co-existence is established which (even if it is 
contrary to their principles) is firmly rooted in God’s commandment 
and is fulfilled in love, and in no other way. If our principles disapprove 
of our helping one another, those principles will have to give way. 
These tasks have hardly been tackled at all ; they are waiting to be under- 
taken by people of good will in East and West. For this task of over- 
coming sin and guilt is something very real. It is not only a matter of 
achieving peace. I know how the word peace can be misused, and there 
is nothing worse than when a word signifying something great is distorted 
and twisted by evil ulterior motives. But we must not forget that we 
need a movement for peace, and all the peace-movements I know both 
in the East and in the West realise the dangers involved in “‘organising” 
anything of this kind. However these peace-movements may appear to 
outsiders, one thing appears to me to be certain : we have not yet realised 
that it is our task to establish peace ; it is the responsibility which devolves 
upon our generation, and we cannot realise it as long as we all sit in 
our own corners and never think about the other side of the question. 
If we would only estimate the suffering undergone by the people in the 
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East, the extent of despair, misery and brutal violence inflicted by us 
Western people, we should be able to rise above external events so that 
we could speak to one another and say what is in our hearts — then 
nothing could be more splendid than to be pioneers of faith in establishing 
peace. It must be possible to have peace even with a communist society. 
The churches cannot take the view that one of the two systems must 
disappear before we can live again in God’s world. It is wicked to make 
such demands. Responsibility for the continuance of life lies today in 
the hands of man, as never before. The greater the achievements of 
science, the greater becomes our moral responsibility. If we could only 
make some real progress on this question of reconciliation and peace 
between the churches in the East and in the West, thus cooperating in a 
great human aim for which the greatest responsibility rests upon the 
Church, then and only then should we realise what the churches in the 
East and the West have to give to each other. 





THE WORK OF GERMANOS STRENOPOULOS 
IN THE FIELD OF INTER-ORTHODOX AND 
INTER-CHRISTIAN RELATIONS 
by 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS 


The late Metropolitan of Thyateira, Germanos Strenopoulos was 
born in the village of Delliones, Eastern Thrace, in the year 1872. He 
entered the Theological School of Halki in 1889 and graduated with high 
honours (arista) in the year 1897. In his senior year he presented a 
Thesis with the title : “The Ecumenical Church, The Infallible Judge in 
Matters of Faith.” Two years after his graduation, already a deacon, he 
was sent by the Ecumenical Patriarchate to Europe in order to continue 
his studies. He attended courses at the Universities of Leipzig, Strasbourg 
and Lausanne. From the University of Leipzig he received the degree of 


Doctor of Philosophy, submitting a Thesis on “The Philosophical 
Theories of Hippolytus.”’ 


After completing his studies abroad and on his returning to Istanbul 
in 1904, he was appointed Professor at the Theological School of Halki, 
remaining there until 1922. During those years he taught the courses in 
Dogmatics, Symbolics, Introduction to the New Testament Encyclopae- 
dia of Theology, and Holy Catechism and wrote some of the handbooks 
that were used in his classes. In 1907, having been promoted as Priest 
and Archimandrite, he was appointed acting Dean, and the next year, 
1908, Dean of the School. In 1912 he was elected and ordained Titular 
Metropolitan of Seleukia. 

In the year 1922, during the patriarchate of Meletios the fourth, he 
was elected Metropolitan of Thyateira and Exarch of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in Western and Central Europe with his see in London, 
where he remained until his death in 1951. 

Germanos Strenopoulos, as Metropolitan of Thyateira, worked dili- 
gently for 30 years in the field of church relations, the so-called ecumenical 
movement of our century. He is considered one of the pioneers in this 
movement and one of the greatest ecumenists. We may study his life 
alongside the various stages of the History if Inter-Church Relations. 
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Here an attempt is made to present briefly the work and contribution 
of Germanos Strenopoulos to the ecumenical movement before his pro- 
motion to the Metropolis of Thyateira in 1922. 

From the beginning of the 20th century there has been a considerable 
improvement in the field of inter-church relations. This noble cause was 
not only served in the West and in America, but in the East as well, 
among the Orthodox Churches. In 1902, at the time when Joachim 
the Third occupied the Patriarchal throne, a Patriarchal and Synodical 
Encyclical was sent from Constantinople to the Patriarchs and the sister 
Autocephalous churches, in which, in addition to other subjects, the 
relations of Orthodox Churches to each other and to other churches 
were discussed. The answers of the sister churches to this encyclical, the 
answer of the Great Church to those, in 1904, and the life of the Church 
in general show the turn which Orthodoxy took in this direction of 
growing inter-christian relations. 

The first World War influenced all expressions of our civilization. 
Yet irenic efforts on the part of the Christian churches did not cease 
whenever such activity was possible. In the meantime the interest of the 


Ecumenical Patriarchate in the development of inter-church relations 
in the field of Practical Christianity remained unfaltering. For this 
reason the locum tenens of the Ecumenical See, Dorotheus of Brussa, 
in the meeting of the Holy Synod, on January 10, 1919, made the follow- 
ing proposal : 


“| think the time has already come for the Orthodox Church to con- 
sider seriously the matter of union of the different Christian Churches, 
especially that with the Anglican, the Old Catholic and the Armenian 
Churches. As the most significant announcement and command for 
union of the different nations in a League of Nations have come from the 
great Republic of the United States of America in the Western World, so 
also the most significant announcement and command for the study on 
the approach and the union of the different Christian denominations in 
a League of Churches ought to come from the Great Church of Constan- 
tinople in the East. Our Church therefore should take the initiative and 
after a thorough study on this subject give the impetus for the union of 
all churches in Christian love.” 


After discussions and exchange of ideas the formation of a com- 
mittee for study and preparation of a report were decided upon. This 
committee consisted of Metropolitans, the First Secretary of the Holy 
Synod and the members of the Faculty of Theology at the School of 
Halki. In addition, a subcommittee made up of the members of the 
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Faculty of the theological School of Halki: the Dean and Metropolitan 
of Seleukia, Germanos, and Professors Efstratiou, Stephanides, Anto- 
niades and Comnenos undertook the study of this important subject. 
The report of the subcommittee after some minor changes was approved 
by the committee and was submitted to the Holy Synod for due consid- 
eration, being fully approved at the meeting of November 19, 1919. 
Finally, on the basis of this report, the famous Encyclical of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate was sent “Unto all the Churches of Christ where- 
soever they be” in January 1920. Here the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
invited the churches of Christ to establish and promote “contact and 
understanding and a League of Churches,” In this Encyclical, the prin- 
ciples for cooperation and a scheme for the application of these were 
suggested. The Encyclical of 1920, which was mainly prepared by the 
Faculty of Theology of the School of Halki, reflected the thoughts and 
the views of its members, including those of the Dean, the Metropolitan 
of Seleukia, Germanos. His contribution was significant, not only in 
preparing the document but also in its interpretation among the non- 
Orthodox and its application in the ecumenical movement. 

The ecumenical movement, during this period, was in its early 
development and, in addition to other individual and group expressions, 
was functioning in three forms: the World Conference of Faith and 
Order, the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, and the Universal Christian Conference on Life 


and Work. From 1920 onward Germanos Strenopoulos was closely 
connected with all these three Movements. It is possible to consider the 


year 1920, because of the various meetings held at this time, as a beginning 
of the ecumenical movement. 

The organizers of the Faith and Order movement, which sprang from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America immediately after the end 
of the First World War, aimed at broadening the interests and activities 
of the Movement. They decided to call a preliminary conference on 
Faith and Order in 1920 to prepare the list of subjects to be discussed in 
the First World Conference on Faith and Order, to define its future 
sphere of action, and to send a delegation to the churches of Europe 
and the East in order to invite them to the preliminary meeting of 1920. 

The members of this delegation: the Bishops of Chicago, C. P. 
Anderson, Southern Ohio, Boyd Vincent, and Fond du Lac, R. H. 
Weller, the Rev. Dr. E. L. Parsons and Dr. B. T. Rogers, during their 
visit to the Ecumenical Patriarchate in April 1919, were cordially received 
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by the acting locum tenens, Nicolaus of Caesaria. In a special meeting 
of the Synod they announced the purpose of their visit. They spoke of 
the proposed cooperation and that of the Preliminary Meeting, and invited 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate to participate in and send delegates to this 
Meeting. The reply of the Holy Synod was favourable. 
“Upon this we confirm with Willingness and joyful heart to your 
Excellencies that the Church of Constantinople will send in due time, 
after the place and date of the Meeting have been fixed, its delegates, 


thus extending the hand of mutual help to those who work in the same 
field and the vineyard of our Lord...” 


The members of the delegation, during their stay in Istanbul, visited 
the School of Halki and had opportunity to exchange ideas with the 
members of the Faculty of Theology, including the Dean, Germanos of 
Seleukia, and the Metropolitan of Odessa, Platon, who, because of the 
tragic events in Russia, was staying at Halki. 

The Preliminary Meeting on Faith and Order was held in Geneva, 
August 12-20, 1920, with the participation of Orthodox, Old Catholic, 
Anglican and Protestant Churches. The Church of Rome, which was 
also invited, refused to participate. All Orthodox Churches, except the 
Patriarchates of Antioch and Russia, sent their delegates. From the 
Church of Russia the Archbishop of Volynie Eulogius and Archpriest 
Serge Orloff were unofficially present. The Church of Bulgaria was also 
represented. 

The Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, and Archimandrite Cons- 
tantine Valiadis were delegates of the Patriarchates of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. In this Conference the Orthodox were present as a whole, 
having their private meetings and so following a common line of action. 
Although every Orthodox delegate took an active part in the discussions, 
it was decided that the Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, be the speaker on matters of general concern 
throughout the conference in the name of the whole Orthodox delegation. 
One of the four official languages, in honour of the Orthodox Church, 
was for the first and only time, Greek. Germanos of Seleukia was 


appointed a member of the “Committee on the Order and Dispatch of 
Business.” 


The delegates of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, in agreement with the 
Greek delegates of the Orthodox Churches in Geneva, worked out on the 
bases of the Patriarchal Encyclical of 1920, agenda for the Geneva 
meeting and for the coming World Conference on Faith and Order, 
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which was accepted by the rest of the Orthodox delegates and read in 
the Conference by Professor Alivisatos, of the Church of Greece. Before 
the presentation of this programme, the Metropolitan of Seleukia, on 
behalf of the Orthodox, greeted the rest of the delegates saying : 


““How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth glad tidings of good.” 
Great praise is due to those who took the initiative in convening this 
great conference. The invitation from the sister American Episcopal 
Church came to the Orthodox Church as it was entertaining similar ideas 
as to the unity of the Churches. The Orthodox Church, and in particular 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of that Church, resolved to send brotherly 
greetings to all the Churches of Christ throughout the world and to invite 
them to cooperate in a League of Churches; and while the Church of 
Constantinople was being asked to accept this invitation there came to 
the Patriarchate an invitation to attend the World Conference which was 
accepted with great joy. 

With feelings of sincere love for all churches of Christ and devoid 
of any proselytising efforts among the Christian peoples of other Churches, 
the Orthodox Church cannot but greet with joy a movement serving the 
same cause and send us here as her delegates.” 


Immediately afterwards, Professor Alivisatos spoke about the mean- 
ing and the nature of the Orthodox Church and proceeded to an explana- 
tion of the programme proposed by the Orthodox. His statement and 
the resolutions were referred to the Business Committee, which, after 
making minor additions and alterations, presented to the Conference the 
following report on relations with the Orthodox Churches : 


“The representatives of the Greek Orthodox Church suggest to the 
Conference that for the purpose of preparing the way for reunion which 
is its ultimate aim, the following steps should be considered for immediate 
action. 

The appointment of a central Continuation Committee to represent 
all such communions as are willing to cooperate, and to be in communica- 
tion with regional committees. The central Committee should hold 
regular meetings and make all preparations for any future conferences. 
It should disseminate information and foster mutual knowledge and 
sympathy among the churches, possibly through a common magazine 
such as “The Constructive Quarterly.” 

It should be an immediate aim of the Committee to secure among 
the various communions the acceptance of the following principles of 
action : That, while securing full Christian freedom, it should be recognized 
that in order to preserve mutual respect and brotherly relations, there 
should be no endeavour on the part of any communion to detach from 
their own fellowship members of another communion. 
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In connection with this, the representatives of the Orthodox Greek 
Church wish it to be understood that they circulate the Holy Scriptures 
to their own members, and welcome their distribution by the Bible Society ; 
but to prevent misunderstanding they desire that the authorities should 
be approached and asked to cooperate in this. 

A second immediate aim should be to secure definite mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between all Christian communions for missions 
among non-Christian peoples... 

In addition to these two principal aims ; Special commissions should be 
created for the study of dogmatic, historical and liturgical questions, and 
those concerning ministerial orders and authorities as affecting the differ- 
ences between Christian communions, and negotiations should be opened 
between related communions for closer fellowship as a step towards 
the goal of complete union 

The Orthodox Churches are willing to join any league of Churches 
for the purpose of establishing Christian principles and working together 
against every system which is opposed to those principles: but under- 
stands that this matter will not be taken in hand by this committee.” 


In the Preliminary Meeting it was decided that the delegates should 
explain briefly the doctrinal position of their Church on the various 
conceptions of the Church and the nature of any reunited Church and 
the place of the Bible and of a Creed in relation to reunion. 

The presence of the Orthodox delegates in this Conference was, 
from many points of view, important, and it was stressed by the speakers, 
particularly by the Chairman of the Meeting Bishop Charles Brent, who 
in his addresses said : 


“The great Orthodox churches of the East were visited and it is a joy 
to all of us of the Western Church to welcome their official representatives 
into our midst to-day. 

... the East and the West have touched one another in a way quite 
foreign to the experiences of most of us... The East has something to 
give us of reverence and worship, and a vision of the mystery of God 
such as will deepen and enlarge our lives as nothing else can ; and I may 
add also that the East needs something that only the West can give it, 
something that the West is determined to give it in the spirit of brother- 
hood and of friendship which have characterized the attitude of the re- 
presentatives of the Orthodox Churches who have been here represented.” 


The Metropolitan of Seleukia, Germanos, was elected as a member 
of the Continuation Committee, and one of its honorary vice-chairmen. 
During the days of the Preliminary Conference of Faith and Order 
the Orthodox found time to establish contact with the Anglicans and 
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the Old Catholics. With the initiative of the Anglicans, they met sepa- 
rately in an unofficial conference and discussed the relations between the 
two churches. In this Conference 5 Orthodox were present, among whom 
were Germanos of Seleukia, and 25 Anglicans. In addition, at the sug- 
gestion of the Orthodox, Orthodox and Old Catholics met and dealt 
with matters of common interest to both churches. The Metropolitan 
of Seleukia, Germanos was present here also. Both conferences proved 
to be fruitful. 

At the same time, the Preparatory Conference of Life and Work, 
with Protestant representatives only, was holding its sessions in Geneva. 
Quite by chance Germanos of Seleukia met the Swedish pastor Neander, 
who informed him about this Conference. The next day, after receiving 
an official invitation from the chairman of the conference, Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom, he, together with the Metropolitan of Nubia Nico- 
laos, of the Church of Alexandria, and the Archimandrite Chrysostomos 
Papadopoulos, of the Church of Greece, attended the Conference for a 
short period. Pastor Neander welcomed the Orthodox visitors in Greek. 
Germanos of Seleukia thanked him and expressed a wish for success in 


the cooperation and the future union of the Churches. Archbishop 
Séderblom, holding in his hand the Encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate of 1920, paid tribute to its contents, and stressed the significance 
of the participation of the Church of Constantinople in the work of the 
conference. 


The International Conference of the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches was also meeting in 
St. Beatenberg, Switzerland, in August 1920. Orthodox Churches for 
the first time participated in the work of this organisation, and sent 
delegates to the conference. The work of the Alliance was carried on in 
two ways: through local committees in each church, and through an 
International Committee, which met at regular intervals. In St. Beaten- 
berg the Ecumenical Patriarchate was represented by the Metropolitan 
of Seleukia, Germanos, who also assumed the chairmanship of the local 
Committee in the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

The visit of Germanos of Seleukia to Sweden should be mentioned. 
In accordance with the directions of his church he visited the Church of 
Sweden and gave two lectures for the Claus Petri Foundation at the 
University of Uppsala. 

Archbishop N. Séderblom, in a very warm letter, asked the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarchate to send a lecturer to Sweden. The Archbishop’s letter 
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came as an answer to the Encyclical of 1920, which was sent to all the 
churches of Christ. 

The honour and courtesy shown in Sweden to Germanos of Seleukia, 
and through him to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, by the King, the Arch- 
bishop, and in ecclesiastical, political, and university circles were excep- 
tional. 


Germanos of Seleukia in his two lectures dealt with ““The Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and the Union of the Churches.” He says: 


“In the first lecture I presented in outline the life and functions of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, beginning from the fall of Constantinople up 
to our own day, its relation to the state, its organization, its relations 
with other churches, its efforts for the education of the people in general 
and the clergy in particular, and its work for the growth of the religious 
and moral life of Christians. The second lecture, which came as an answer 
to the question “union of the Churches or understanding ?”’ consisted 
of three parts. In the first part I tried to explain some points which were 
very often misinterpreted by the non-orthodox concerning the Organisa- 
tion of the Orthodox Church and the position of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate as the centre; in the second I dealt with obstacles and difficulties 
we have to meet in attaining a real and perfect union between churches 
in our day, notwithstanding the many similarities in essentials ; and in the 
third part I expounded at length the short programme which was included 
in the Patriarchal Encyclical of 1920, which dealt with the one basis for 
possible agreement between the Churches, the establishment of a League 
between them.” 


Germanos Strenopoulos, during his long activity in the ecumenical 
movement amounting to over thirty years, attempted and vigorously 
laboured to present, by his words and actions, the best side of Orthodox 
ecumenism. During these years he worked 


For the growh of the prestige of Orthodoxy and the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate and the putting into practice and incarnating of the line of 
action which the Ecumenical Patriarchate followed during recent decades 
in the field of relations with heterodox churches and in the ecumenical 
movement. 


But his Ecumenical career began early, in the years 1919-1922 before 
his promotion to the Metropolitan See of Thyateira. Even then he 
stated with the same vigour the views he followed during the subsequent 
years of his life. 

Thus, in 1920, we see him expressing himself in favour of unity and 
cooperation between Orthodox Churches in the ecumenical movement 
and in all their common problems. 
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In Geneva all the Orthodox recognized the need for the Eastern 
Orthodox to present herself as one and undivided whole towards other 
churches, and that the Ecumenical Patriarchate be recognized as the 
centre of unity of all Orthodox Churches. 


In addition the Metropolitan Germanos proposed on behalf of all 
Orthodox representatives the formation at the Patriarchate “of a central 
committee to deal with such problems.” 

As far relations of Orthodoxy towards the heterodox in the ecumenical 
movement were concerned he stood for “the cooperation of churches 
on matters involving Christendom as a whole, in accordance with the 
contents of the Patriarchal Encyclical to all churches.” In this coopera- 
tion a complete, common, and united participation of all Orthodox is 
needed. In all conferences, because of his position as representative of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate, he followed this line. 

Germanos Strenopoulos, from the very beginning, stressed the 
importance of direct contacts between the Orthodox and the heterodox 
Churches, especially with those closer to our church : the Old Catholics, 
the Anglicans and the Church of Sweden. After the contacts in Geneva 


(1920) with the Old Catholics and the Anglicans he stated his impres- 
sions : 


Our opinion is that the Old Catholics stand close to our church and 
that very few differences divide them from us, but greater differences 
exist between the Anglicans and the Orthodox Churches. In spite of 
this the same willingness can be found on the part of Anglicans with a 
view to overcoming such obstacles. 


In closing, it is fair to claim that Germanos Strenopoulos from the 
very beginning, proved to be a mature theologian and a great ecumenist. 
He knew how to grasp meanings and arrive at the essence in a given 
situation, facing with realism the varied aspects of ecclesiastical and 
inter-church life. 





THE MALABAR CHURCH: SOUTH INDIA 
by 


K. PHILIPOS 


In 1947 South India surprised the whole Christian world by the 
inauguration of a church union unique in history. Now, after twelve 
years, another important Christian event in South India, the healing of 
a fifty-year-old division in the ancient Orthodox Church of Malabar 
involving a million Eastern Christians, has again taken the Christian 
world by surprise. This news is most welcome, especially as it comes 
at a time when most people who knew the situation in South India 
closely were giving up all hopes of any reconciliation there, and both 
parties in the church were moving further and further away from each 
other. 

On December 16 this took place, and a few lines from a letter which 
the author of this article received from His Holiness the Catholicos in 
India, some days after the event, will tell us what happened : “At last 
all manipulations of men and their efforts disappeared as smoke when 
great men who have worked for peace have passed away from us. It was 
then that the finger of the most merciful God appeared. At midnight, 
the time when our Lord was born, and when heavenly hosts proclaimed 
peace on hearth and good will towards men, peace came to our church. 
Letters from the Patriarch and from us (mutually accepting) were 
exchanged at the sanctuary of the Old Seminary church. That was a 
moment ! Peace came so suddenly and at a time when no one expected it, 
resulting in the complete union and independence of our Church. Praise 
and glory to the Lord Who has visited us.” 

On December 26, elected representatives from about eight hundred 
churches with their fourteen bishops and over six hundred clergy met 
under the presidency of the Catholicos and re-affirmed their new-won 
unity. New trustees were elected for the church at the meeting —a 
thing for which the churches had been contending for the past fifty years. 
The Catholicos, in his concluding address, said : “After long years God 
has answered the prayers of thousands of men and women within and 
without the church and peace has come to our church. But be warned, 
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lest this peace be taken away from us because of our unworthiness. So 
let us move forward and build the church.” In another letter he said : 
“The time has now come for you all to work for the progress and reju- 
venation of the church. Do it with humility and deep dependence on 
God.” This strikes the keynote for future action in the church. 

The effect of this great event on the members of the church was 
spontaneous and tremendous. The kiss of peace, which they exchanged 
at the time of the liturgy all these years, which is so characteristic of the 
Syrian liturgy of Malabar, suddenly became more meaningful to them. 
Churches that had closed their doors against the bishops and priests of 
the other party, were flung wide open and united prayers and thanks- 
giving went up. In the Catholicate cathedral church, on the following 
Sunday, the liturgy was celebrated by the bishop of the Patriarch’s party 
and similarly, in most churches, pulpits and altars were exchanged. 
Everywhere one could hear the echo, “From now on we are one 
forward we go.” 

In a well written recent history of the Malabar Church, the author, 
Dr. L. W. Brown, the bishop of Uganda, wrote : 

“The St. Thomas Christians have already made great contributions 
to India and the World Church. If they could drive out the devil of 
litigiousness and come together once more as a united body the old 
dream of the first English missionaries might become a reality and the 
Syrian Church of Malabar become a most powerful instrument for the 
evangelisation of India and immeasurable strengthening for the whole 
Christian body in that great country.” Let us hope that this time is now 
approaching and the hopes expressed thus are beginning to be realised. 

The Malabar Church is not short of dynamic men and women. The 
only woman president of the World Council of Churches, Sarah Chakko, 
came from that church. In political and international Christian work, 
it has contributed men and women of outstanding ability and deep 
dedication, and considering its numerical strength, this is most significant. 
It had young people prepared to fast unto death (though the attempt was 
ill-directed) in order to establish peace in the church. However, the 
church in its division could not make use of invaluable human material, 
which appears to me to be the greatest loss it had to sustain during its 
half century of division. 

But the union has already begun to produce good results in this 
direction. The “Peace League” has declared that its young men are 
prepared to respond to any call of the church for its upbuilding. A 
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highly placed young man in the Imperial Ethiopian State Service, who 
is a member of the Malabar Church, wrote to me a few days ago: “I 
do not know if some one has written to you about my being ordained as 
a deacon at the hands of His Holiness the Catholicos at Kuruppumpady, 
on January 18. This was the only way in which I could express my 
profound gratitude to God for the way in which He has brought our 
two factions together.”” He has now applied for admission to Harvard 
Divinity School. 

There is reason to believe that now, since the long division is ended 
and the Malabar Orthodox Church is one, it will pave the way for further 
Christian unity in India. On January 1, at a public reception in Kot- 
tayam, His Holiness the Catholicos declared : “It is not enough that we, 
the two sections alone, are united. This union should expand and bring 
in other churches also into unity. The way is now open, if all are willing, 
for a wider union with the Mar Thoma Christians, the Church of South 
India, and the Anglican Church in India. We do long for this, just as our 
Lord prayed, ‘that they may be one as we are.’ Let us all therefore work 
towards that end. The individual’s desire to have power and authority 
for himself is the root cause of schisms in the church. But may we all 
say, as our Lord has said, ‘let Thy will be done’.” This is something for 
the head of the Malabar Church to say ! If this is going to be followed up 
by action and the cause of Christian unity is taken up seriously by all 
churches concerned, there is no doubt that a new era will be opened 
in the history of Christianity in India. 

Also, it cannot be forgotten that the Malabar Church is centred in 
the one communist-dominated state of India, where more than a quarter 
of the population is Christian. Though it cannot be said that this divi- 
sion was in any way instrumental in bringing the communists into power, 
yet it can very well be hoped that as a result of this union, the Christian 
voice and Christian action will be more united and therefore more force- 
ful. On the whole, viewed from several angles, this event can be regarded 
as one of the most important things that has happened to the Christian 
Church in India in recent years. 

The Malabar Church division has a very long history behind it: at 
least fifty years of bitterness and litigation, frustration and wastage of 
material and human resources. Whatever the immediate cause, the 
whole struggle became centred round the effort of the church to be 
independent and free from foreign domination. This was history repeat- 
ing itself, for from the sixteenth century onwards, it can be seen that 
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whenever external pressure, whether Roman, Protestant, or Jacobite, 
tried to bring this Church under or in conformity with these more power- 
ful bodies, the Church resisted and quarrel and division were the results. 

The present troubles took definite shape with the restoration in India 
in 1912, of the ancient Catholicate of the East, with which the church 
had been linked in earlier centuries. This was done at a time when there 
were two rival Patriarchs on the throne of Antioch, one of whom co- 
operated in the restoration of the Catholicate in India. Previously, his 
royal firman had been withdrawn by the Turkish Sultan. The other 
Patriarchal line, to which the whole church in Syria had been assimilated 
in course of time, along with their partisans in India, refused to accept 
the newly restored Catholicate of the East, in India. No doubt the 
reason for this on the part of Antioch was reluctance to part with power 
which it had acquired over the church some time before by an Indian 
Court decree, for the Catholicate, according to the Syrian Church 
canons, was autocephalous. 

The long protracted litigation of half a century in the Indian civil 
courts, that followed, over the rights and claims of the Catholicate for 
the possession of Church properties, was a sad spectacle. However on 
the twelfth of last September, the Indian Supreme Court made a unani- 
mous decision in favour of the Catholicos, upholding the independence 
of the Indian Church. Two courses were now open: either to part ways 
and form into two separate churches, or for the whole Church to accept 
the Catholicate and be one. It was then that “the finger of the most 
merciful God appeared” as the Catholicos puts it, and the church chose 
to be one. The Spirit of God indeed moved the hearts of the leaders 
of the church and peace was established. 

By very ancient tradition, the origin of the Malabar Church goes 
back to the preaching in India of the Apostle Saint Thomas. Cardinal 
Tisserant in his recently published Eastern Christianity in India, says: 
“Summing up the present results of historical scholarship on the origin 
of Christianity in India, particularly in Malabar, we may say this: 
there was a very ancient evangelisation started by St. Thomas the Apostle 
and mainly in South India.” However, some historians hold that proofs 
are still wanting to establish this historically. From the third century 
onwards we get references about this church in the writings of various 
people. Dr. A. Mingana, after careful examination of ancient Syriac 
and other documents states in his Early Spread of Christianity in India : 
“There is hardly any doubt, therefore, that the Christian community in 
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India in about A.D. 354 was an indigenous community... The fifth 
century opens with an Indian Christianity which was in such a state of 
development that it is able to send priests to be educated in the best 
schools of the East Syrian Church, and to assist the doctors of that 
church in their revision of their ancient Syriac translations of Pauline 
epistles.” 

However, with the rise of Islam in the Middle East, the Malabar 
Church was completely cut off from her fellow Christians. Her only 
effort then was to preserve the truth which she had received, without 
being absorbed into the vast ocean of Hinduism that surrounded her. 
In this she has succeeded, though similar churches in other parts of the 
East have been wiped out. For the history of this church prior to the six- 
teenth century very few documents remain, since there was wholesale 
destruction of documents by the Portuguese in A.D. 1599. Hence, to say 
anything about its earlier doctrinal position would by only a conjecture. 

Today many Westerners suspect this church of holding unsound 
teaching on Christology. But a close study of her Christological teaching 
will convince one that this stems from a misunderstanding of certain 
terms which are used in her definition of Christology. In her doctrinal 
formulary, it is true “One Nature” is used ; but she has used it in the 
Cyrillian sense of “One Incarnate Nature of the Logos,” for she confesses, 
“that in the Incarnate Lord the two natures, Divine and human are 
inseparably united. In this union the Divine nature was not changed 
into human or human into Divine, nor were they mixed or confused nor 
was anything new formed out of them; one was not destroyed by the 
other, but two natures, complete Divine and perfect human, were 
inseparably and eternally united.” 

Strange as it may appear, it was during this period of fifty years of 
division and fighting, that the church experienced the greatest spiritual 
revival of its entire history. In its division it was humiliated and in its 
humiliation thousands of humble souls looked up to God and the “dry 
bones” began to live. It was just fifty years ago that a Youth Movement 
was started which celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation 
last April. As early as 1911 she was able to send her first delegate to 
the WSCF meeting in Constantinople, and the experience gained from 
this, as well as the later contacts with International Youth Movements, 
have enriched the work. 

Missionary work which had been much neglected in the church, 
found various channels of expression during this period. The “Servants 
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of the Cross” Movement was started in 1924 and has now spread to over 
one hundred centres of work with twenty-six full-time missionaries. As 
a result of their work, over twenty thousand Hindus, mostly from the 
lower castes, have been converted and baptized and assimilated into 
already existing parishes. Over fifteen hundred of their children are 
studying in schools. The Evangelistic Association of the East was started 
in 1925 and is working in fifty mission stations. Christu Sishya Ashram, 
started in 1933 under the guidance of the saintly bishop, Pakenham 
Walsh, was the first mission of the Church to go into a Tamil-speaking 
area. The liturgy and the prayer book were translated into this language 
and are in use there. 

Fifty years ago there were no organised religious communities in the 
church ; but today there are seven communities for men and five for 
women. Many of the members of these ashrams are university men 
doing educational work, and there are some sisters who have been trained 
in Anglican sisterhoods. 

Sunday school work also saw steady progress during this period. 
There are today five hundred Sunday schools with about fifty-five 
thousand children studying in them and about four thousand teachers 


doing voluntary work. Moreover there was no organised work among 
women before ; but the present Martha Mariam Samjam (St. Mary’s 
Association), the central organisation for work among women, has 


activities in almost every parish in the church. 

These are only a few of the things which I should like to mention in 
this article ; but clearly the renewal of the church has been going on at 
a rapid pace during the past half century, and one may naturally infer 
that it is this great leavening in the church today that has ultimately 
brought the two factions together. 

Her closer contacts with the West in recent years have greatly helped 
the church to accelerate this revival. Anglican religious communities, 
especially the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, have always been a leavening 
influence in the Church, as well as the education and training which 
numbers of her young priests received in theological colleges and uni- 
versities in Great Britain and America. Ever since the beginning of the 
World Council of Churches, the Malabar Church had actively partici- 
pated in its work. In fact, at the Edinburgh conference of 1939, where 
the decision was taken to form the World Council, the church was 
represented by the Catholicos himself. This has also brought her in 


contact with the other Eastern churches, and regular exchange of visits 


20 
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between them has been the result. All these factors helped the church 
to come out of her isolation (a danger which this church always faced) 
and to feel more deeply the sense of her true vocation in India. 

There is still a great Christian task ahead in India. Even after one 
hundred and fifty years of British rule and over four hundred years of 
Western missionary work in India, barely two percent (eight million) of 
her population is yet Christian. Every year India is adding about seven 
million to her population, and at this rate of increase even today’s two 
percent will go down after ten or fifteen years, unless the churches in 
India make an intensive effort in evangelisation. With increasing restric- 
tions on the foreign missionary by the Government of India, most of this 
great burden and responsibility will have to be borne by the Indian 
churches themselves. It is in this context that the importance of an 
ancient, indigenous and self-supporting church like that of Malabar has 
to be viewed. May God grant that all of the potentialities of this ancient 
Church of Malabar may be realised before long ! 
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STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON CESSATION 
OF ATOMIC TESTS 


(Adopted at the meeting of Geneva, February 9-13.) 


“Ever since man unleashed the power of the atom, the peoples of the 
world have feared its threat of destruction and sought the promise which this 
development has offered. They have searched hopefully, but thus far without 


success, for steps by which to minimize the danger of war and to release 
power for peace. 


“The Conference on the Cessation of Tests now meeting in Geneva could 
break the current deadlock. The considerable progress achieved in the technical 
approach to the detection of tests should now make it possible for political 
leaders to reach constructive agreements. 

“Both the World Council of Churches and its members in many parts 


of the world have repeatedly pleaded in statements and representations for 
an approach to disarmament which could start from a controlled cessation of 
tests. Therefore this Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
currently meeting in Geneva during days which are critical for the Conference, 
welcomes the efforts to this end now being put forth. 

“We realise that the question of international control is the crux. The 
powers of the control commission, as well as the composition of the inspec- 
tion teams, are in dispute. Perseverance in the effort to resolve these difficulties 
is a responsibility which the negotiating governments bear towards all peoples. 

“It must be recognised that any agreement, however carefully framed, 
involves a measure of calculated risk for all parties. Yet in face of the atomic 
peril, so fraught with grave consequences for present and future generations, 
acceptance of such risk is surely justified. Moreover, every agreement is 
one more step in the struggle to allay suspicion and build confidence. 

“To make tests to cease is important in itself. To demonstrate that inter- 
national controls are feasible in relation to the cessation of testing can, in 
the long run, prove even more worth while in the development of regulated 
and progressive disarmament. 

“In commending this statement to our member churches throughout the 
world, we urge them to do everything possible to build an informed public 
opinion about these issues which are vitally at stake and to make such re- 
presentations to their governments as they deem proper, especially in countries 
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whose governments are directly involved in the negotiations on the cessation 
of tests. We further request the officers of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs to bring this statement personally to the attention 
of the heads of the delegations at the current conference — the United King- 
dom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States — and 
to pursue these objectives through every appropriate means.” 


RHODESIA CONFERENCE ON RAPID SOCIAL CHANGE 


(The following statement was issued by the members of an ecumenical 
study conference on the Christian Responsibility for Problems of Rapid 
Social Change in the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia. The conference, 
which was sponsored by the World Council of Churches and the Christian 
Council of Northern Rhodesia, was held at the Mindolo Ecumenical Centre 
at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, November 20-25, 1958 and attended by 75 
leading church pastors and laymen from Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and the Belgian Congo. 

A full report on this conference, including major addresses and the bible 
studies on race, may be obtained by writing to Mr. Peter Mathews, secretary 
of the Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia, Box 1192, Kitwe.) 


Preamble 


The members of this World Council of Churches Study Conference, 
meeting at Mindolo for the purpose of looking afresh at our Christian respon- 
sibility in an area of rapid social change, records its gratitude to God for the 
important opportunity offered to them of so meeting. We believe that at 
this time in Central Africa it is a high responsibility of Christians to think 
together with new urgency about the challenge which confronts us and take 
up the tasks which meet us in it. 

We have clearly seen, as we have met in groups made up of both Africans 
and Europeans, that there is a grave danger facing us if we fail to think together 
as Christians in Central Africa. There is abundant evidence that there exists 
misunderstanding of one another among us and that we have not yet together 
discovered a clear way through the present difficulties. 

We are together in our sense of shame for our share in the disorders of 
our life in Central Africa. Some of our community’s hardships are caused 
by the on-going of certain historical movements ; but we do not believe that 


the challenges brought by these historical processes have been met in any 
adequate way by the Christian Church. Our counsel together has shown 
us how deeply it is felt by many of our people that the Church which is com- 
mitted to Christ’s way in word has conspicuously failed to make this word 
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real in its daily life. The Church has both a special right and a special respon- 
sibility in the present situation. For behind the progress of the Africans 
there lies the work of the Christian Church over a period of many years. 

But we express again our abiding faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ and 
we re-affirm our belief that it is through His way alone that the society of 
Central Africa can be cured of its deepseated ills. 

It is the historic faith which sustains the Church at this time ; but at various 
times that faith must find fresh expression in society. We therefore make the 
following statement of the ways in which God is speaking to us at this time 
of crisis : 


1. Responsible Citizenship 


(1) We propose that it is a basic task to convince the clergy and the laity 
that the Christian has a place in the politico-economic world. 

(2) It is a Christian’s duty to influence the government by his vote or 
other means. 

(3) It is a Christian’s duty to influence non-Christian public opinion. 

(4) It is a Christian’s duty to take part in or take office in political parties, 
trade unions, etc. 

(5) We recommend to the Christian Councils of Northern Rhodesia, 


Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland that they set up expert study committees 
to keep under review political, social and economic developments, so that 
Christian leaders may be kept informed of events, with particular reference 
to impending legislation, to anticipate developments and to urge Christian 
leaders to take action where necessary. 


We urge the provision of material to formulate a Christian conscience 
amongst members of the Church and others. 

We urge the setting up of working groups within congregations to discuss 
their Christian responsibilities in relation to these problems. 

We urge the organisation of courses for laymen and ministers to gain 
expert knowledge in the problems confronting our society. 


2. Education 


Its purpose must be to enable the people to develop to the full their capac- 
ities and to make the greatest possible contribution to the community. Univer- 
sal education must be the goal. If for the present that goal is not realisable 
for economic or other reasons, it is the urgent duty of the state to seek 
ways and means to reach the goal quickly. Any limitations of universal 
education must never be made on the basis of race. 

While granting liberty of conscience to all citizens, it is the duty of the 
state to emphasize in the educational system the spiritual foundations of 
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life, the responsibilities of citizenship and the need for understanding between 
the different sections of the community. 

Mutual understanding and appreciation could be fostered by films, inter- 
school visits, sports and contacts of all kinds. The way towards such under- 
standing and appreciation is definitely being opened up by the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and we naturally look to this example 
in education becoming the pattern at other levels of education. 


3. Industrialisation 


The processes of industrial change have brought great economic benefits 
to our society but they have also brought great human problems. In the 
vast field of problems so created there are certain matters on which we feel 
we are called by God to speak : 


(1) Housing. In certain areas of our territories there have been attempts 
made recently to improve the standard of housing for Africans. We wish, 
however, to urge that in the urban areas everything possible should be done 
to increase the facilities for a man to rent or buy a house in which he can 
live with his family near to his place of work, with a school within easy walking 
distance for his children, and with a full range of spiritual and cultural facilities. 
Indeed it ought to be possible for such a man to rent or buy a house outside 
any racial demarcation lines and not to be limited to any given area. It follows 
that he should have a rate like any other ratepayer citizen, and enjoy the 
same privileges of representation on the local authorities and undertake the 
same responsibilities towards the community as members of any other race. 

We also draw attention to the great evil which arises out of the practice 
of tying houses to employment. It is not conducive to the establishing of 
families in urban areas and to the giving of such people a sense of security 
that they have no right to keep their houses if their employment ceases. 


(2) Technical Training for Africans. We express our deep dissatisfaction 
at the failure to provide an adequate technical training for Africans both 
through technical schools and apprenticeships. While such ventures will have 
to face difficulties we do not believe that this is the reason for the failure to 
provide training for African technicians ; this is one area of life when prejudice 
and fears are rampant and the result of this has been the continuing of basic 
injustice for African people. 


(3) Birth Registration and Pass Laws. Facilities for the voluntary registra- 
tion of African births do in fact exist, but Africans do not yet take advantage 
of them to any great extent. There is responsible African support for the 
view that, particularly to provide proof of age for educational and insurance 
purposes, it should now be made compulsory for every African birth to be 
registered on the same basis as is the law for other races. 
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The time has also come for pass laws to be abolished and the means of 
identification for all races to be the same, whether by passports for international 
travel, or such system of identity card as is thought to be necessary within 
the country for those few occasions when absolute need exists to establish 
one’s identity. 

(4) Social Security. With a growing urban African population whose 
links with the land are growing very tenuous, it is the duty of the government 
to give a great deal of attention to the provision of social security. With the 
breaking up of wide family ties through urbanisation, the need for such social 
security arrangements will be intensified. We believe that the growth of the 
individual household family life with its increase of mutual responsibilities 
may bring good to the African community ; but the advantages bring with 
them this urgent need to develop a sense of responsibility for the provision 
of new social security measures. 


(5) Industrial relations. We believe that industrial laws should be non- 
racial, providing workers of all races with the same channels of negotiation 
with their employers, and offering equal opportunities of acquiring industrial 
skills. 


4. Family Life 


There is an obvious effect on the family in the matter of housing. The 
mine employee can be moved without question as the house goes with the 
job. Life in the small family unit is hampered in so far as children of 16 years 
of age and upwards are practically forced out of their parents’ homes. This 
results either in marriage at an early age or the loosening of morals. Lack 
of hostels aggravates this problem. Mining Companies are beginning to 
recognize the need for practical solution and are establishing vocational 
training schools for boys. There are very few openings for girls with only 
Standard VI qualification. 

Difficulties in providing educational facilities are made more difficult when 
the population is on the move. Children sometimes remain with relatives 
if the parents move to another district for work. Boarding schools give some 
relief but facilities are limited. 

In the urban areas there is the ever-present problem of the “temporary 
union.”’ Very rarely does a wife of a different tribe accompany her husband 
to his village. The two-way effect of migratory labour was noted in that the 
rural areas faced the same problems of desertion and immorality. Mobility 
fosters selfishness in that people lose a stake in the development of the com- 
munity. We note the need for more help when church members are on transfer. 
In addition to the transfer certificate carried, there should be a letter sent to 
the church to which the member is going. 
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The Church does not seem to take sufficient notice of differing tribal 
customs (e.g. some children stay with the uncle, therefore the injunction to 
bring up the child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, could not be 
carried out unless the uncle were a Christian). 

We feel there is need to educate public opinion on the bad effects of the 
Southern Rhodesian Land Husbandry Act. Homes are split and there is no 
solution in hostels as such. 

The lower educational standard of parents was not felt to be a barrier to 
fellowship. Love and not scholastic attainment is the answer. Disobedience 
in children begins when they are very young, so we cannot blame education 
for troubles which have their rise elsewhere. 

The group noted that rapid social change is affecting the future of European 
youth. The new element of the rising standard of Africans is making positions 
much more competitive. For the European section of youth in the lower 
1.Q. group, life is becoming more difficult. In this matter a revolution is 
taking place before our eyes and we are not sufficiently aware of it. 


(1) Money economy and family life. In their endeavour to retain their 
dignity, women find that employment is limited. There is little respect for an 
African woman who works as a nursemaid, and there are few openings in 
welfare centres and hospitals. The money brought into the home is often 
kept by the partner who earns it — mutual budgeting is necessary for the 
building up of a Christian home. 

Status outside the home cannot compensate for the loss within. The question 
of dignity is an ever-present problem between the older women and the younger 
educated ones. It was noted that the first group of women trainees from the 
Women’s Training Centre at Mindolo: were accepted by the older women 
in the Church because there had been a genuine approach of sharing and a 
desire to give Christian service. 

(2) Housing conditions. Conditions vary throughout the Federation. The 
Church should set up a fact-finding commission, with municipal, mine and 
government authorities in co-operation. 

(3) Birth Control. Family planning should not be considered only in 
industrialised Western terms. It should not be seen on the mere economic 
basis nor as a mere academic subject, but in terms of Christian responsibility 
for the development of a Christian home. There was ample evidence that the 
people of the community desired information. 


(4) Marriage guidance. \t was felt that the churches should set up a 
marriage guidance committee for the purpose of first of all finding out the 
area of need and steps to be taken. It was felt that each church should set 
up a small group of both men and women who could be available for guidance 
in cases of problems needing help and advice in regard to family problems. 
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They would also be able to assist young people in regard to sex problems 
either by personal counselling or the supply of suitable literature. The Church 
needs to carry out more teaching on marriage problems as part of its normal 
ministry. To this end suitable material is urgently needed and should be treated 
as a high priority in the production list of church literature committees. 


(5) Recreation in relation to family needs. In many peri-urban areas, 


there are large numbers of African people who have no recreational provisions 
of any sort. Outside their working hours, they can only either stay in their 
dwellings, or loiter around the streets. We are shocked by the readiness with 
which any suggestion for the provision of such recreation is opposed by 


Europeans, and we press upon the central authorities the need to take imme- 
diate action in this matter. 

Christians should make the best use they can of such public facilities as 
are available. In addition, wherever possible, churches should have their 
own halls where they can operate a flexible programme for the various age 
and interest groups in the Church. 


Conclusion 


We make two points in conclusion : 


(1) This conference feels the need of continual meeting and conversation 
between Christians with special interest in social and industrial concerns 


that they may be alive to situations and opportunities as they arise. 


(2) The fellowship that we have experienced together during this confer- 
ence — a fellowship which has transcended all the differences among us in 
racial and denominational background has made us experience anew 
the fundamental unity of all those whose lives are based on the belief in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord and on God’s revelation of His truth and reality 
as contained in Holy Scripture. But this experience only makes us acknowledge 
with deepened penitence the sin and scandal of the disunity of the visible 
Church, which is a stumbling block to both European and African and a 
failure on man’s part to understand and accept God’s will that all men should 
come together in the unity of the Christian faith. While acknowledging that 
any movement toward organic reunion must await the general guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, such as has been given so richly in the case of the Church of 
South India, we believe much more can and should be done at the community 
level to show forth in joint prayer and action the fundamental unity of all 
Christians. We therefore lay it as a charge upon the concern and conscience 
of all Christians, clergy and laity alike, so to order their relationships with 
each other, particularly at the community level, that the truth of their unity 
may be expressed and developed to the fullest extent 
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SOUTH INDIA COMMENTS ON THE TORONTO STATEMENT 


The Theological Commission of the Church of South India has formulated 
the following comments on the Toronto Statement on “The Church, the Churches 


and the World Council of Churches” formulated by the WCC’s Central Com- 
mittee in 1950. 


We consider the above statement to be on the whole a fair and satisfactory 
statement of the position at the time when it was drawn up, and we do not 
wish to comment in detail on its terms. 

We think, however, that the time has come to strike a more positive note 
in the attitude of the World Council to the matter of the Unity of the Church. 
While membership of the WCC does not involve acceptance of any one view 
of the nature of the Church or of the nature of the unity which Christ desires 
for His Church, it surely does imply recognition of the fact that the present 
state of division among Christians is wrong and ought not to continue, and 
that Christians must work together towards a more adequate fulfilment of our 
Lord’s High-priestly prayer in St. John, Chapter 17. Therefore the WCC 
cannot rightly take up an attitude of neutrality towards the problem of unity. 
While membership may not imply acceptance of any particular view of the 
nature of the unity for which Christ prayed or of the ways in which He desires 
this unity to be more effectively manifested in particular situations, it should 
imply concern for Christian unity and a willingness by each member Church 
to forsake an attitude of complacency in its own traditions and to try to under- 
stand the contributions that others may have to make to a fuller understanding 
of the mind of Christ for His one Church. 

The WCC will be false to the inspiration which led to its formation if it 
shelves the question of unity and contents itself only with the easier paths of 
inter-denominational co-operation in good works. 

The WCC neither claims to be, nor desires to develop as, a super-church. 
It is rather the place where different types of churchmanship encounter one 
another both in personal fellowship and in active service to the world. This 
very encounter heightens our consciousness both of the present limitations to 
our fellowship as Christians, and also of the inadequacy of the Church’s 
present response to the challenge of its mission to the world. Thus our rich 
experience together in the World Council itself calls us actively to seek a 
more perfect fellowship and a more adequate fulfilment together of the Church’s 
mission. 


It is not the function of the WCC either to initiate negotiations for union 
between particular churches or to press union on particular churches. Its 
function should be to keep the challenge to unity constantly before all its 
members, and to render help to them in various ways, such as: 
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(1) By carrying on studies on fundamental questions such as the nature of 
the Church and its Unity and Continuity, and the meaning of ministry 
in the Church and its relation to the laity and to the sacraments. 


By deputing persons to give advice to any churches that request it in 
connexion with particular problems of church relationships or proposals 
for union. 


By acting as a clearing-house for information to all member Churches 
as to literature available on relevant subjects and as to discussions 
proceeding or proposals being made in various parts of the world and 
between various groups of Churches. 


We feel constrained also to emphasize that the area where unity most needs 
to be demonstrated, and where on the other hand the scandal of division is 
greatest, is not in the relationships between denominational organizations 
but in each local village or town or new housing estate. Attention needs to 
be directed more than hitherto towards securing mutual understanding, 
Christian fellowship and sharing in worship and in Holy Communion by 
Christians who live and carry on their daily work and social life in the same 
locality, and towards securing a united Christian impact on the life of the 
local community and a united Christian witness in its problems. 

It needs to be remembered, however, that the proper interpretation of the 
word “local” in this connexion may vary in different areas and in different 
social and industrial conditions. It may denote a village. It may denote 
a large city regarded as one unit. It may be extended to include an even 
larger area comprising people who are bound together as a social group or 
political unit. It may even denote a relationship in one industry in an area. 

It needs to be remembered also that the development of local fellowship 
between Christians must not lead to isolation or to concern only for the local 
fellowship, but should be balanced by the development within each local 
group of a sense of belonging to and sharing in the common Christian life 
of other local groups in a wider area, and of the Church universal. 


THE ITALIAN CONSTITUTIONAL COURT ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The Constitution of the Italian Republic (1948) provided for the institu- 
tion of a Constitutional Court composed of 15 judges; this however was 
able to begin to function only in April 1956. Its task is to pronounce on whether 
individual laws are illegitimate or not in the light of the norms of the Constitu- 
tion. Its importance lies in the fact that any articles of law thus declared 
illegitimate lose all their force, and are, as it were, repealed. The Court is 
called on to pronounce only when, in the course of some legal process, be it 
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criminal, civil, or administrative, the judge holds it possible that one of the 
norms of the law involved might be illegitimate in the light of the Constitution, 
and so remits the matter to the Constitutional Court. 

The Court began its work with a verdict that, among other things, asserted 
its competence to pronounce on the illegitimacy of laws, even where these date 
from before the Constitution itself. This affirmation has a very great impor- 
tance in the matter of religious liberty, since the enactments that restrict 
this liberty in Italy, all go back to an era prior to the proclamation of the 
Republican Constitution. 

In recent years, ministers and members of Protestant Churches in Italy 
have had to face a considerable number of penal charges brought by the 
police for presumed infraction of some of these restrictive measures, especially 
under the heads of freedom to worship, and freedom to propagate one’s faith ; 
laws which the Protestants claimed had been rendered obsolete by what the 
Constitution laid down on the subject of liberty. Consequently, in certain 
cases the judge has remitted the matter to the Constitutional Court to pro- 
nounce on the legitimacy of the laws concerned. 

Meanwhile, in its very first verdict on June 5, 1956, the Constitutional 
Court had pronounced illegitimate, and hence no longer valid, article 113 of 
the Police Law of 1931, which had made it obligatory to obtain from the 
police themselves, a special licence before being able to distribute or affix 
printed matter in public. By removing the necessity to get this enabling 
licence, a great step was taken in the direction of freedom to propagate one’s 
religion, which was affirmed in the Constitution in article 19. The weapon 
usually employed to hinder this right was now taken away. 

Two other sentences of the Court (those of June 14 and 20, 1956) proclaimed 
the illegitimacy of article 157 of the Police Law of 1931. This had justified 
the compulsory deportation of persons regarded with suspicion by the police, 
back to the district where they normally resided. This now meant that Prot- 
estant ministers who normally resided in a neighbouring locality, could no 
longer be excluded from specific places when they came over to preach there. 
This police measure of “compulsory repatriation” had unfortunately been 
used on several occasions, even in the last few years, against Protestant minis- 
ters whose activities the police had decided to regard as “suspicious” in the 
interests of public order, because they were in opposition to the religion of 
the bulk of the inhabitants. 


These sentences were not pronounced as the result of proceedings initiated 
by religious questions, but none-the-less they have helped to resolve issues 
of religious liberty and the new situation created by the Constitution. 

Of greater moment was the sentence of March 8, 1957. The Court then 
declared the illegitimacy of article 25 of the Police Law of 1931, in the part 
where it requires that previous notice of any religious function to be held 
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“outside places intended for worship” be given to the police, who are invested 
with the power to forbid it. This article had furnished the basis of many 
charges, since the police would regard as “‘outside places intended for worship” 
religious gatherings held in halls, or rented rooms, and even services held 
in private homes. In removing the handicap of previous notice, with the 
chances of refusal, this verdict has enforced the Constitutional principles 
of liberty for every type of meeting held in places open to the public (article 17), 
and of the privilege of every man to worship in his own way, in private or in 
public (art. 19). 

In another sentence (March 31, 1958), the Court went so far as to declare 
the illegitimacy also of article 18 of the Police Law of 1931, in the part where 
it necessitates previous notice for meetings held in places “‘open to the public.” 
This meant the fall of the last sevious obstacle involved in the Police Law 
against the full implementation of the liberties of association and of worship 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

But the regulations which have curtailed the liberties of Protestant worship, 
and have been used for many years to restrict Protestant expansion, are not 
all in the Police Law. On June 24, 1924, the Fascist regime issued a special 
law on the “Recognised Cults”; and on February 28, 1930, an Order that 
laid down various measures to restrict Protestant religious freedom, and 
extended the provisions of the law which had already reduced the freedom 
Protestants had enjoyed prior to the advent of Fascism (1922). Further, 
the Penal Code of 1930 abolished that equality of treatment established by 
the earlier code of 1889 for all religions, and provided safeguards for the 
Roman Catholic Church against criminal offences, that were not envisaged 
for other churches, for example, in the case of vilificatory defamation of 
religion, and blasphemy (articles 402 and 724). For other offences against 
religious sentiment, the established penalties were to be less heavy, if the 
offences were committed against denominations other than the Roman Catholic. 

Yet even the laws on “recognised cults” and the norms of the Penal Code 
referred to have recently come under the examination of the Constitutional 
Court. Even if the Court has upheld the Constitutional legitimacy of those 
regulations in the Penal Code which sanction a disparity of protection in 
the case of denominations other than the Roman Catholic (Sentences of 
Nov. 28, 1957 and Dec. 17, 1958), its judgment has been very different when 
dealing with those requirements in the laws on “‘Recognised Cults” that were 
imposing heavy restrictions on the freedom of Protestant worship 

Under this aspect, the verdict of Nov. 18, 1958, takes on a particular 
importance ; for with its declaration of the illegitimacy of articles | and 2 
of the Decree of Feb. 28, 1930, there no longer exists either the need to have 


prior authorisation for opening a chapel or any other place of worship to the 


public, nor the requirement that every religious meeting, if it is to be exempt 
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from police control, should be presided over by a minister whose nomination 
has been previously approved by the government. One has but to realize 
that no place of worship could be opened, and no minister preside over worship, 
without the interested parties first asking for an authorisation or approval 
which could be granted or with-held at the absolute discretion of the Govern- 
ment authorities — to realise clearly what obstacles there were to religious 
freedom, and what importance is to be attached to this emancipatory verdict. 
It is true that the same verdict recognised the legitimacy of the laws that required 
governmental approval for the nomination of ministers, but this has regard 
only to giving civil effect to the acts of their pastoral ministry, i.e., to validating 
marrriages celebrated by them, in the eyes of the state. It recognises that the 
religious ministry as such can be freely exercised. 

But this verdict has even further implications. The Court accepts, in 
giving sentence, the principle according to which the Italian Constitution 
fixes precisely, with differing norms, both a degree of religious liberty which 
is the same for everybody and for all the churches, and the definition of how 
the State must regulate its relationship with the various churches and their 
legal status’. Only on the latter plane, of relations between church and 
state, does the Constitution allow the Roman Church a preferential position. 
The clarification of this distinction in the Constitutional norms that deal 
with religious freedom may further facilitate the working out of those “‘agree- 
ments”’ between the Italian State and the Protestant Churches, which are 
explicitly provided for in article 8 of the Constitution, to define their mutual 
relationship. Henceforward, it is safe to say that, in the law which will be 
made to govern these relationships on the basis of agreements negotiated 
between both parties, it will be impossible to limit in any way any of the 
various categories of religious liberty, which the Constitution guarantees as 
a right, as much to Protestants as to Catholics. The law can regulate only the 
current relationships between the state and protestant ecclesiastical institutions. 
Since we have for long maintained precisely this clear distinction betweened 
the norms of the Constitution that treat of religious liberty, and those which 
instead have to do with the relationships of church and state, and have pointed 
out the principal implications in law of this,” we can only be profoundly 
satisfied that the Constitutional Court has upheld that thesis with all the 
weight of its own authority. 

Of course not every problem of religious freedom in Italy has been solved 
by what the Constitutional Court has so far pronounced. There is much more 


1 In the appendix are printed the most significant parts of Judgment No. 59 of the 
Constitutional Court, Nov. 18, 1958. 

2 See Gio. Pevrot: Religious Liberty and Conditions of Evangelical People in Italy, 
edited by the Federal Council of the Evangeiical Churches in Italy, Rome 1957. 
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in the picture of religious freedom than the freedoms to worship and to exercise 
a pastoral ministry so far affirmed. Experience has further shown that, in 
order to exercise this freedom fully, more is needed than just law and legal 
decisions, even by the highest authority. There is need of a precise political 
intention to apply in full the principles and rulings of law. Yet a great step 
forward has been taken towards the implementation of what the articles of 
the Constitution lay down in the field of liberty of worship. If, even in these 
last few days, acts of religious intolerance have been met with in certain 
provinces, to the detriment of Protestants, and tending to hamper their religious 
freedom, it must still be recognised that this arises from long habit, and from 
pressure exercised by the Roman Catholic majority and its hierarchy on public 
opinion, to engender an atmosphere hostile to Protestantism. 

The defence of religious liberty is an eternal struggle, demanding a ceaseless 
vigilance. Like all other liberty, religious liberty means a gradual and weari- 
some conquest. Only by the constant effort of implanting in the spirit of the 
people a sense of its necessity, can it maintain itself enduringly. 


GiorGio PEYROT. 


Appendix 


(Extract from Judgment No. 59 of the Constitutional Court, November 18, 1958) 


On the merits of the case, the Court holds that the guiding principle in 
its judgment consists entirely in making one clear distinction, which, once 
made, resolves all subsidiary issues. That is the distinction between the 
liberty of worship, pure and simple, that non-catholics have, and the organisa- 
tion of the various confessional groups in their relationships with the State. 
This is a distinction obvious enough in logic, but its positive juridical basis 
can be found precisely made in articles 8 and 19 of the Constitution. The 
difference in content and meaning of these norms, which corresponds to the 
distinction made above, is emphasised especially by the difference of their 
contexts. One appears among the “Fundamental Principles,” the other 
under the title of civil relationships, and more exactly, in the part concerned 
with the rights of freedom. In article 19 the framers of the Constitution 
recognise that all possess the right to profess their own religion in any form, 
individually or in company with others; to propagate their faith, and to 
worship in public or in private, with the sole limiting condition and that 
easily understandable, that their worship should not involve rites offensive to 
good order. It would be impossible to find terms or phrases more widely 
comprehensive for the formula; every aspect of worship is undoubtedly 
intended in its purview, as regards the form and fundamental condition of 
its exercise in public, the opening of chapels and meeting places, and the 
nomination of the ministers concerned. 
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But if in article 19 there is such a succinct and comprehensive affirmation 
of liberty of worship as such, the framers of the Constitution have not failed 
to consider another, and quite different aspect of the religious confessions, 
namely, their organisation in accordance with their proper statutes, and the 
regulation of their legal relationships with the state. This is done in article 8. 
By this article confessions other than Roman Catholic are allowed to organise 
themselves with their own regulations, with a single limitation, obvious if 
not explicit, that these regulations are not at variance with the laws of the 
state. Then, in the third section, it lays down that these bodies shall have 
their relationships with the state regulated by law framed on the basis of 
agreements reached by the representatives of each party. But since these 
relationships are set up to ensure civil validity for the actions of the ministers, 
as well as to make some privileges possible, the institution of them must, 
in the nature of the case, be a matter of permissibility, and not obligation. 
Thus one cannot exclude the hypothesis of a religious body that has no inten- 
tion of seeking such relationships with the state, and refuses any advantages 
that might accrue from them, being satisfied with the liberty of worship 
guaranteed by the Constitution. But a more concrete instance to consider is 
the situation where these agreements are envisaged, and where, at the same 
time, there is concern for the possibility of freedom of worship in accordance 
with the dictates of the Constitution, before these agreements are reached, 
and indeed quite apart from them. 

If then, this faculty to formalise their relationships with the state in law 
is duly exercised, obviously the resulting law will, on the one hand confer 
on the confessions certain advantages, yet, on the other hand, it will impose 
conditions that the state may fix in its own interests. These conditions in 
their turn, must not be such as to violate any of the rights already guaranteed 
by the Constitution. At the same time, where the acts of the minister of a 
non-catholic cult, or the opening of a place of worship, necessarily involve 
legal consequences, (as, for example, the validity of a marriage celebrated 
by the minister, or the right to make collections inside, or at the door of, 
buildings used for public worship) it is quite legitimate, and consonant with 
the spirit of the Constitution, that the nomination of ministers and the registra- 
tion of churches and chapels should (for these purposes, and these alone) 
be subject to governmental recognition and control, through regulations- 
made for approval and authorisation. This implies also that, in the absence 
of laws yet to be made in accordance with article 8 of the Constitution, the 
existing regulations, such as those challenged, are to be considered valid, 
and in no way in conflict with the Constitution itself, if, and in so far as, 
they regulate acts that have a civil reference, and do not in any way militate 
against actual freedom of worship. 
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WHAT CAN WESTERN CHURCHES LEARN FROM 
EASTERN CHURCHES 


The Contribution of Eastern Orthodoxy to European Culture 


(Report of the third commission of the Conference of European Churches 
in Nyborg, Denmark. January 1959) 


1. The Commission did not think that the original formulation of its 
theme : “The contribution of Eastern Orthodoxy to European culture, past 
and present’ was in line with the specific purpose of this conference. The 
Commission therefore turned its attention primarily and exclusively to the 
question : what can the Western churches learn from the Eastern Orthodox 
Church in the present situation, in view of the growth of secularism both in 
Western and Eastern Europe ? 


2. For this purpose the Commission had to ask the speakers and the 


Orthodox members of the Commission, how (in the Orthodox view) Christians 
and the Church can exercise a Christian influence on the world in which they 
live. The answer was absolutely clear and unanimous : individual Christians 
can exercise this influence through prayer and asceticism (what the Bible 
describes as “‘fasting’’) and the Church exercises it through its liturgy ; liturgy, 
prayer and asceticism are Christianity’s weapons against secularism. 

3. It immediately became clear that in the Orthodox Church the concept 
of the relationship between the life in the spirit (in faith) and life in the world 
(in the body) is entirely different from the concept which prevails in the Western 
Churches. This difference gives the impression of a strange “‘climate’’ (atmos- 
phere) entirely different from that in the West. 


4. This led to the question (to which the Commission devoted a long 
discussion) how this difference works out in the practical attitude of Orthodox 
Christians. 

a) Attention was first drawn to the practical significance of the fellowship 

of believers (koinonia) in the life of the Orthodox Church. In the 
West this is not considered so important, the main stress being laid 
upon the individual Christian personality (Western individualism). 

The question of the attitude to suffering revealed a still deeper difference 
between the Orthodox and Western Churches. Orthodoxy accepts 
suffering as a cross to be borne ; whereas in Western Christianity the 
general tendency is to release oneself and others from all forms of 


suffering as quickly as possible. This of course implies an entirely 
different attitude to the world and its problems. 


The fact that the Church in Russia has survived, in spite of the complete 
lack of any facilities for instructing children in the Christian faith either 
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at school or at Church for four decades since the “‘separation of Church 
and State,” is due (humanly speaking) to the Christian family. Through- 
out Orthodox Christendom the family is regarded as a “‘house-church” 
(oikos ) with its own “‘altar”’ where prayers are offered before the ikons. 
This achievement by the Orthodox Christian family, which maintained 
the Christian faith in the same way under the domination of the Turks, 
presents Western Christendom with a very serious question of con- 
science. The Commission was unanimous in this conviction. 

Finally the commission drew attention to a special characteristic in the 
attitude and behaviour of Orthodox Christianity: the readiness to 
accept martyrdom. Thanks to the character of the Christian family, 
this attitude is found among all Orthodox Christians, and is not con- 
fined to priests or to certain limited circles. 

5. The Christian’s influence on the world through prayer and asceticism 
was illustrated by the Zoe Movement in the Greek Church. This movement 
has had a perceptible influence in circles which had fallen a prey to luxury 
and secularism. It was emphasised that the Christian life of prayer and ascet- 
icism springs from the liturgy, whereby the life of Christians and the life of 
the world are transfigured. 


6. Here the discussions had to be broken off. The present report is confined 
to points which are clearly of importance for the exchange between the Eastern 


and Western Churches. These discussions have raised questions which should 
be pursued, if we are to render one another, and the world, the service which 
we ought. The service rendered by Orthodox Christians in the world is rooted 
in the very heart of their church-life, which is the liturgy. This poses a question 
for the Western Church: should it not ensure that its service in the world 
also is nourished and strengthened by the very heart of its church-life, namely 
by the Christian message with which it has been entrusted ? 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


A resolution, welcoming “most cordially” the decision of the United 
Nations to declare a World Refugee Year to begin in June 1959, was adopted 
by the Executive Committee of the World Council of Churches during its 
sessions on February 9 to 13 in Geneva. 

The statement said : 


Noting with satisfaction that 59 governments, members of the United Nations 
“convinced of the need to make a further world-wide effort to help resolve 
the world refugee problem” have resolved to declare a World Refugee 
Year to begin in June 1959 ; 
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Reaffirming the ongoing and permanent concern of the World Council of 
Churches for homeless people, whoever they are and wherever they are ; 

Welcomes most cordially the decision of the United Nations to proclaim 
such a year in the hope that all governments supporting the resolution 
will take some positive action to validate their votes ; 

Affirms that the World Council of Churches, in addition to its permanent 
service will do all in its power to co-operate in any constructive initiative 
taken by governments to solve the problem of refugees ; 


Emphasises to governments and all concerned that there are so many refugees, 
and such difficult situations, that their problems simply cannot be solved 
in one year, yet earnestly hopes that the problems of many more may be 
solved in this year than in any previous year, and that the World Refugee 
Year may result in far greater attention to their needs in the years to follow ; 


Prays God’s blessing on this initiative. 


Correction : 


Our attention has been called to a mistake in the translation of the Fourth 
Thesis in the Report on the Conversation concerning Holy Communion in 
the German Evangelical Church (The Ecumenical Review, January 1959, 
Ecumenical Chronicle, p. 190). The words “through the bread and wine” 
should read: With the bread and wine.” 
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Bishop Eivind Berggray 


Much of what Bishop Berggrav wrote, shortly before his death, about his 
great friend Bishop Bell applies equally to himself. Both had that rare combina- 
tion of gifts which is indispensable for true ecumenical leadership : courage to 
stand for basic convictions and the readiness to serve in the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. The same Berggrav who had made a desperate attempt in the winter of 
1939-1940 to find a basis for the restoration of international peace, and was 
then regarded by many as an advocate of appeasement, became a little later 
an uncompromising leader of the spiritual resistance against national socialism. 
Similarly the great influence which he exerted in the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches was due to the fact that in his conception of the 
ecumenical movement there was a time for the prophetic utterance, but there 
was also a time for peace-making. 

But Berggrav will be especially remembered for the directness and simplicity 
of his Christian witness. Not only in his sermons, but equally in his interventions 
in meetings, in conversation, in his letters he could speak that personal word 
that needed to throw the light of the Gospel on our situation. And so, during 
the years when he was in the very centre of ecumenical life, the years when the 
council took shape, he was in a very unique sense, a pastor of the World Council. 

In 1946, when we met for the first time after the war, Berggrav closed his 
sermon in the Cathedral of Geneva with the words : “During the war, Christ 
has said to us : My Christians, you are one.” In those words the secret of the 
growth of the ecumenical movement is expressed. As many of those who were 
our leaders in those days are passing away, we should try to recapture the deep 
conviction which inspired the generation of the fathers and pioneers. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee met in Geneva in February. Since the announce- 
ment by the Pope of the forthcoming Ecumenical Council had focussed the 
attention of the press and the public on the significance of the ecumenical problem 
(and even popularised the word ecumenical) , the meeting was held in an atmos- 
phere of unusual publicity. The question of the implication of the Pope's an- 
nouncement was of course discussed at some length, for nothing that has to do 
with the cause of Christian unity can leave the World Council indifferent and 
the question of the relationships between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
churches in the World Council is and remains one of the most crucial issues 
of our time. But the committee decided not to make any formal statement on 
the subject at this time. The brief communique from the Vatican which was the 
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only definite information on the subject given so far did not make it sufficiently 
clear in which way the Ecumenical Council was to deal with the question of 
Christian unity. The Executive Committee expressed, however, its conviction 
based on the experience of the ecumenical movement, that progress toward 
unity is made when churches meet together on the basis of mutual respect, and 
with a full commitment on the part of each church to the truth of the Gospel, 
to charity and to faithful interpretation of its deepest convictions. It was also 
felt that the most fruitful first steps in inter-church relations are actual coopera- 
tion among churches in service working for a responsible society and a just 
and durable peace, in theological discussions, and in efforts to secure religious 
liberty for all people in every land. The Executive Committee asked the churches 
to continue to pray for unity as Christ wills it. The officers were requested to 
give continued attention to further developments in connection with the proposed 
council. It may be that by the time of the meeting of the Central Committee 
next summer more specific information will be available and that by that time 
it will be possible to deal more fully with this important subject. 

On the basis of proposals made by the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, the committee adopted a strong resolution on the cessation 
of atomic tests which was transmitted personally to the heads of the three delega- 
tions now meeting in conference in Geneva. It was felt that public opinion, 
including Christian public opinion, had so far not sufficiently understood what 
is at stake in this conference in Geneva and it is to be hoped that on the basis 
of the decisions taken by the Central Committee in 1957 and 1958 and by the 
Executive Committee in 1959 many churches will express their strong desire 
that the conference on the cessation of atomic tests may reach concrete and 
constructive conclusions 

Much time was also given to matters concerning the life of the World Coun- 


cil itself such as the preparation of the third Assembly and the preparation of 
the Central Committee meeting in Rhodes (Greece) in August. Considerable 
progress was made with the planning for the new headquarters building in Geneva, 
for which a fine site has now been secured. Bishop Sherrill, who leads the finan- 
cial campaign for this purpose, reported that the campaign was now well under 
way and that the first results were encouraging. The World Council's participa- 
tion in the Refugee Year was also discussed and it was decided to ask the churches 


to make during that year the greatest possible effort towards the solution of 
the great refugee problem 


The Nyborg Conference of European Churches 


It had taken a long time to prepare the way for a conference which would 


be truly representative of all European churches which are willing to establish 


regular contacts with each other. But the patience and persistance of those 


who had worked for this purpose was rewarded, for the conference did the two 
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things it was supposed to do: first of all to show that the European churches 
have much in common in spite of all divisions which have characterised Europe 
and also characterise its life to-day ; secondly to create a continuing organ of 
cooperation. 

With regard to the first point common problems and tasks proved to lie 
especially in these three realms: the problems connected with evangelism of 
peoples influenced by the specific form which secularism takes in a civilisation 
which has the “‘Constantinian” background of official Christianity ; the new 
opportunities for a true spiritual encounter between the eastern and western 
Christian traditions and the lessons which churches in eastern European com- 
munist countries and churches in western Europe can learn from each other. 

With regard to the second the turee church leaders from Germany ( Bishop 
Lilje), Russia (Archbishop Kiivit) and Holland (Dr. Emmen), who had called 
the meeting together will continue to carry the responsibility for the cooperative 
work of the European churches and in this they will be assisted by a consultative 
committee. The secretariat will be in the hands of Dr. Harms who is a member 
of the staff of the WCC. The new body is completely independent and includes 
a number of churches which are not members of the WCC. From the point of 
view of the World Council the development of this regional contact which follows 
soon after the development of regional bodies in Asia and Africa is an advantage, 
because it can create stronger links between the churches concerned and help 
to solve some basic problems of inter-church relations, the solution of which is 
important for the life of the whole ecumenical movement. 


Metropolitan James from Geneva to New York 


The appointment of Metropolitan James of Melita to the Archbishopric of 
the Greek Archdiocese of North and South America means that Metropolitan 
James will soon leave Geneva. As the first representative of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch at the headquarters of the Council, later on also as representative 
of the Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem he has rendered an 
inestimable service to the World Council. As a patient and imaginative inter- 
preter of Orthodoxy to western churches, as an interpreter of the true purposes 
of the ecumenical movement to Orthodoxy he had given deep meaning to his 
task of bridge-building. The Geneva staff will miss him greatly, but we rejoice 
in the fact that in the very important position which he will hold he will be 
able to remain in close touch with the ecumenical movement. 


The Basis of the WCC misrepresented 


Inquiries received from different countries show that once again very mis- 
leading interpretations of the nature and significance of the “Basis” of the 
World Council of Churches are being circulated. It would seem that one impor- 
tant source of these wrong conceptions is the book of Father Gustave Weigel, 
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“*A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement.” In this book Father Weigel 
states that the basic article in the WCC Constitution that churches shall be 
eligible for membership in the World Council of Churches which express their 
agreement with the basis upon which the council is founded (“accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’’), is “widened” by another provision which 
qualifies the understanding of this article by saying “‘accept the Basis of the 
World Council of Churches or express its willingness to cooperate on that Basis.” 
He draws the conclusion that churches which do not believe in the divinity of 
Christ can join as long as they are willing to cooperate on the basis of Christ's 
divinity, no matter what they believe themselves. 

This is a caricature of the World Council which one does not expect from 
a serious student of the ecumenical movement. If Father Weigel had read the 
text of the Rules of the World Council more carefully, he would have noticed 
that the rule concerning cooperation occurs in the section which deals with 
consultative relationships and does not deal with membership in the World 
Council of Churches (for which only churches are eligible) but with national 
councils which can enter into working relationship with the World Council 
as “‘associated councils.” It is therefore a most serious misinterpretation to 
say that the basic article concerning the acceptance of the basis by churches 
desiring membership has been widened by another rule. Churches which desire 
to become members of the World Council are asked specifically whether they 
accept the Basis of the World Council. This is and remains “the primary 
requirement of the Constitution.” 

In this connection it is also important to call attention to the “Statement on 
the Purpose and Function of the Basis” which was adopted by the Evanston 
Assembly (Official Report p. 306). That statement says clearly : “*The World 
Council must therefore consist of churches which acknowledge that Lord (i.e 
the Divine Lord) as the second person of the Trinity.” In saying this the Assembly 
of 1954 did nothing else than to clarify the intention of the fathers who formulated 
the Basis in 1910. It is therefore quite irresponsible to suggest, as various 


authors have done, that a trinitarian formula was avoided in order to open the 
door for churches which deny the Trinity. The truth is that the most represent- 
ative body of the World Council has stated clearly that the Basis is to be under- 
stood as an expression of the trinitarian Christian faith 
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A cartoon by Lichty appeared recently depicting a meeting of a society 
of psychiatrists and the speaker is saying: “‘ Present day conditions have 
caused us to revise our thinking, gentlemen! ... What we used to consider 
insecurity in a patient, we now accept as good, solid common sense.’”’ The 
ecumenical movement has forced us “‘to revise our thinking” about ecclesiology 
in somewhat the same way. These books are some revisionist attempts. If 
they fail in achieving their purpose, as each does in its own way, it is not so 
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much due to the limitations of the authors as to the fact that the Copernican 
revolution in ecclesiology which the ecumenical movement forces upon us 
is something so “great” and “new” (to use Temple’s classic description) that 
no-one is able theologically fully to comprehend it as yet. As A. N. White- 
head said of the modern scientific era: “The note of the present epoch is 


that so many complexities have developed regarding material, space, time, 
and energy, that the simple security of the old orthodox assumptions has 
vanished.” 

In a quiet but thorough way, Professor Claude Welch in his “The Reality 
of the Church,” “conceived as an essay on the ontology of the church,” goes 
about demolishing a number of old orthodox assumptions. Perhaps the chief 
is the visible/invisible distinction. The “‘beach-head” of Welch’s understanding 
of the Church is that it “stands unequivocally on our side of the Creator/ 
creature distinction” and according to his reading of the N.T. “‘the Church is 
patently and indisputably (we might even say, first of all) a human community 
responding. This belongs to the essence, the ontology of the Church.” From 
his standpoint therefore, “‘the Church must be viewed, not only at first glance 
or on the surface, but fundamentally, as a body of human beings, an observ- 
able social group whose life is characterized by social processes common to 
other societies and which exists necessarily in time in a manner conformable 
to all significant human communities.” 

Undoubtedly this is a useful theological corrective to the spiritualizing 
tendencies in many ecclesiologies, held not only by professional theologians 
but also by great numbers of laymen in all churches who shy away from reform 
and renewal of their congregations under the unconscious presupposition that 
the sins and weaknesses of the “‘visible’’ church are not to be taken with the 
utmost seriousness because the “real church” is far away in the clouds. The 
Faith and Order Study Commission on Institutionalism is hard at work in 
precisely this field and Welch’s book gives some sound theological bases for 
their endeavours. Nevertheless, Welch is an honest enough scholar to indicate 
the difficulties which his sociological approach runs into. For example, in 
his categories, the Church as “Body of Christ” is not happily fitted, partic- 
ularly if conceived in any sense as “‘mystical” ; for Welch “ ‘mystical’ ... as 
a basic term in the argument, may call forth deep emotion, but is somewhat 
less than satisfactory as an explanatory category.”” But what then of the rela- 
tion between Christ and the Church? He says : “‘We can say that Jesus Christ 
is the Church (i.e., he is the reality of the Church)” ; but is He then “fundamen- 
tally” the reality as “‘a body of human beings” ? The category of “‘mystical”’ 
may be “‘less than satisfactory,” especially if one holds rigidly to a sociological 
definition of the Church, but unless one wishes hopelessly to debase one’s 
Christology it is difficult to see how it can entirely be done away with. In short, 
Welch’s book clearly indicates the inadequacies of the old sharp distinction 
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between visible/invisible in describing the Church; but his own definition, 
which plumps so uncompromisingly for an essentially visible definition, 
itself suggests why it is so hard to avoid the distinction without falling into 
pitfalls which are no less dangerous. 

One of the reasons that this book is so stimulating and helpful is that 
the author does not shirk facing the complicated way his argument has led him. 
For example, in dealing with the question of whether it is meaningful to say 
extra ecclesiam nulla salus, Welch seems to wish to have his cake and eat it 
too by affirming the reality of a “larger community of the body of Christ, 
which is the sphere of redemption.”’ But if this is admitted, what is its sociolog- 
ical reality and how are the lines to be drawn between the Church and the 
world, if as he says “Lines must be drawn ; belief and unbelief are not the 
same”? His own answer is that “the edges of the fringe (of the Church’s 
life) can never be defined with finality.”” But is this not very near what the 
traditional teaching about the “‘invisible’”’ Church is getting at? In fact, it is 
in considering the “‘boundaries’”’ of the Church that the book is weakest, the 
relatively brief attention given to the sacraments perhaps being symptomatic. 
He says “the bound of the church is not for us of ultimate importance and is 
not to be finally decided by us.” That is not necessarily the same thing ! 
To take one example, in missions the conviction that the bounds of the Church 
are of ultimate importance is indispensable. If ecclesiology is to have any 
practical significance at all, The Reality of the Church does not give missionary 
activity, at least, a real raison d’étre, and perhaps the same is true of other 
aspects of the Church’s task over against the world. If lines are to be drawn, 
they must be much less blurred than this to help churches in militantly non- 
Christian environments to carry out their evangelistic and pastoral work, and 
in the last analysis the pseudo-Christian veneer of American society may 
require sharper line-drawing than the churches and their theologians have 
been inclined to admit. 

The first part of the book is more logical. The latter part has more con- 
tradictions, and is perhaps for that reason more convincing. But it would 
have been better to admit the inevitable contradictions involved in trying to 
be ecclesiologically logical than to try to resolve them by appealing to the 
“kingdom” : “‘The ultimate reality is not ‘Church’ or ‘world’ but the kingdom.” 
This obviously gives a new twist to the word “‘reality’”” which tends to obviate 
the whole argument which has gone before, and it suggests to me the problem 
of binding oneself to essentially philosophical terminology in theological 
discussion. There must be some better word than “reality” to define what 
Professor Welch is writing about. 

Welch’s “‘essay”’ (in part the fruit of the Faith and Order Theological Com- 
mission on Christ and the Church) is one of the best examples of ecumenical 
theology which we have, and illustrates both in what it accomplishes and in 
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what it fails to accomplish, the difficult pioneering that such writing involves. 
Professor Walter M. Horton’s Christian Theology : an Ecumenical Approach 
is not in this same way “ecumenical theology” ; it is, as he himself says “‘a 
textbook of Systematic Theology”, and I have found it in my own teaching 
of Ecumenics a very good one. Now a second edition has appeared, and its 
chief revision is the addition of a chapter on non-Christian faiths to make it 
more suitable “‘for use in mission fields.” He attempts to define what ecumen- 
ical theology is : “‘a truly ecumenical theology would be one in which various 
schools of catholic and protestant theology would confront each other sym- 
pathetically, and strive towards an ultimate reconciliation, in view of their 
common concern to interpret the same Christian faith to ‘all the world’ and 
“every creature’.”” Unfortunately, Horton’s setting of “‘confessional theology” 
over against “‘ecumenical theology” does not do justice to his own definition, 
and his term “reconciliation” hints at a syncretistic approach which is not 
borne out in the chapters which follow. May this ecumenical text-book go 
on into many more editions before that theological eschaton is realized which 
he envisages: “‘Ultimately, the ecumenical might appear as just one deter- 
minative factor in a theological system as vast as Aquinas’ or Barth’s.” 

The book of St. John, Kik and Colquhoun are all contributions made to 
the ecumenical conversation by those somewhat outside the formal ecumenical 
circle. St. John’s is irenic in tone, hopeful in spirit, but unsentimental about 
the practical hopes of union between the Roman Church and churches outside 
it. As he says of Anglican and Roman reunion : “I do not know. At the present 
stage of history it seems to me to be outside the range of human calculations.” 
It is well to keep this healthy scepticism in the face of the superficial optimism 
fostered in some quarters by the recent call of Pope John XXIII for an ecumen- 
ical council on unity. Yet, human calculations are not the last word. Even 
the question of truth, as St. John says, cannot be looked at purely in the 
abstract : “‘it is never really the naked truth.” The massive dogmatic solidarity 
of Rome may appear more inflexible than it really is : “As Catholics we know 
what will be the dogmatic faith of a reunited Christendom ; we do not know 
what traditions and customs now existing outside the Church are capable 
of being baptized into its unity.” One has to believe in the possibility of 
miracles to work hopefully ecumenically ; but if one does then the clearing 
the ground of misunderstandings together is a way in which already across 
the divisions of separation we can do something “corporately for the work of 
the Holy Spirit in bringing about unity in faith.” 

The book of Kik also evidences a keen concern for unity from the side of 


the many strong and energetic “Evangelical” groups not yet formally parti- 
cipating in ecumenical organizations. He draws a sharp contrast between the 
“‘Christ of the evangelicals” and the “Christ of the ecumenical movement.” 
But he himself finds it impossible to keep the lines straight. “‘Evangelical 
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ecumenism,”’ as he terms it, “‘looks forward to the time when the church 
comes into the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Over against this 
he sets the “ecumenical movement” with its “‘chariness of theology”’ and its 
supposed goal of “‘the establishment of a world-wide church ... to be within 
the framework of one ecclesiastical structure.” A reading of the Toronto 
Statement makes it clear on which side of the line the WCC stands, and it 
is not on the side of ‘‘ecumenical movement” in Kik’s definition !| Here again 
is a vivid illustration for the need of understanding one another’s positions 
before declaring war. 

Colquhoun is far less combative and concentrates mainly on the Biblical 
teaching on unity. He points out in an illuminating chapter on “Separation” 
that in the New Testament moral grounds are chiefly emphasized, whereas 
many anti-ecumenists today almost exclusively stress the doctrinal side. “But 
then,”’ as he wryly comments, “‘it is so much more easy to be orthodox than 
to be holy!” His concluding chapter “Practical Conclusions” is especially 
helpful and constructive, and is a model for all ecumenical parties of the 
spirit of self-criticism and willingness to see other’s positions in a favourable 
light, guided by the conviction that there is “‘such a thing as comprehension 
without compromise.” For Colquhoun, the evangelical tradition “ton the 
whole, is on the side of fellowship rather than of separation’’ — a note which 


needs to be struck as clearly as this book has done more often in “‘evangelical”’ 
circles. 


Unfortunately, the book by Fr. Eric Mascall, which is one of the most 
significant to appear on the question of church unity in recent years, is not 
much better than Kik’s in its treatment of the ecumenical movement, even 
though written by a member of a member-church of the WCC. Faith and 
Order is more “‘invisible” in terms of the WCC’s structure than many are 
happy about ; nevertheless, Faith and Order is carrying on a very large and 
comprehensive programme of inter-confessional and inter-national theological 
discussion precisely along the lines which Fr. Mascall suggests and which he 
infers is nowhere going on. For whatever reasons, his bibliography shows 
some glaring omissions of standard ecumenical works, for example, Rouse 
and Neill’s History of the Ecumenical Movement. It is hard to believe that 
Oxford libraries are as poorly supplied with ecumenical literature as this book 
would indicate. Be that as it may, Mascall has written a powerful essay in- 
dicating the need for achieving theological unity in all search for ecclesiastical 
unity. His special concern is to get “*behind” the sterile theological deadlocks 
between Protestantism and Catholicism deriving from the “‘debased,”’ “‘distort- 
ed,”’ “‘fossilized’’ thought-forms and philosophical presuppositions of the 
theologically decadent late Middle Ages which they have as a common in- 
heritance, and together search for a universal norm for Christian tradition. 
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He takes the “highly paradoxical” position of suggesting “that causes of 
Christian disunity are to be found in the agreements of Christians rather than 
in their disagreements.”” He has convinced me that the time may be ripe for 
a special Faith and Order Study Commission on “Philosophical Factors.” 
Unfortunately, his biased treatment of the theology of Luther as interpreted 
by Bishop Nygren, or his acrimonious critique of Sykes’s theories in Old 
Priest and New Presbyter are not, we trust, models of what he means by 
ecumenical discussion, the ideal way of “healing the wounds of divided 
Christendom.” Needless to say, however, such sharp writing is stimulating 
and the book as a whole, as the Archbishop of York has recommended it, 
is one “to read and read again ; for it forces us to ask what we are aiming at 
when we speak of the reunion of Christendom.” 

Die Einheit der Kirche und die Sekten is a series of papers originally pre- 
sented in a course for pastors and other church workers in Zurich. The old 
distinction between “‘church” and “‘sect” is even more difficult to maintain 
than before, as a result of ecumenical relations, a fact which Dr. Hutten 
acknowledges though he still believes the distinction has theological validity. 
When non-Christian sects are introduced by Professor Blanke, the confusion 
is compounded and any satisfactory basis for distinguishing the two types 
seems even further away. What is made clear is that both church and sect 
are only understandable in relation to one another in terms of their ultimate 
relation to Christ, for whom, as Pastor Wieser says, division is a Body wound. 

Professor John Foster’s Why the Church? argues against the spirit of 


anti-ecclesiasticism which he finds particularly prevalent in the younger 
churches. He has useful things to say about the relation between diversity 
and division, illustrating with examples from church history that “‘diversity 
is a sign of vitality. When such diversity has resulted in division, something 
has gone wrong.” 


Professor Robert Brown’s Significance of the Church is written for a series 
of theological books for laymen. It is popular in style — perhaps too arch at 
times to do justice to the inevitable difficulty of the subject : (“Denominations 
are not necessarily the work of the devil’), and therefore may give the impres- 
sion of being somewhat condescending. At the same time, it has a solid theo- 
logical structure and is enlivened with a number of well-chosen quotations, 
several from unexpected “‘non-theological” sources. He proves one thing 
conclusively : ecclesiology is not intrinsically dull ! 

In The Road to Reunion the secretary of the Joint Commission on Ap- 
proaches to Unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA, the Rev 
Charles D. Kean, has provided us with a useful survey of the role of his church 
in the movement for Christian reunion. It contains a history of past negotia- 
tions as well as some of the current discussions, and also deals with some of 


the theological difficulties that surround such issues as intercommunion. The 
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book of Professor Norman Pittenger, The Church, the Ministry and Reunion 
also starts from concrete problems related to union schemes but primarily 
from a dogmatic standpoint. It is a study of what he feels to be “the root 
question,” the nature of the ministry, and is written in the conviction that 
“a plan such as that of South India is indeed a step towards the eventual 
visible unity of the whole Body of Christ in its fullness.” Though it will be 
of special interest to theologians, this should prove a valuable guide for lay 
study groups on ecumenical issues. Similar volumes from other churches 
would fill a serious gap in our present ecumenical literature. 

The Bishop of Derby, Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson, in Current Problems of 
the Church considers among other topics of ecumenical interest the basic 
ecclesiological problem which is inevitably raised for all those who participate 
in the WCC. As he says, “to be associated together as ‘churches,’ even on 
a basis which is acknowledged to be ecclesiologically non-committal, is to 
be challenged to think out afresh what ought really to be meant by the term 
‘Church’.” His theological reflections on the meaning of “The Ecumenical 
Encounter” and his judgment that “there is in Christendom to-day no one 
body which is at present able to manifest the fulness of Catholicity,”’ indicates 
how the state of schism in the Church of Christ is more and more becoming 
an evident scandal to all parties ; and this same growing realization is perhaps 
one of the chief reasons why the ecumenical movement has stimulated so much 
new writing on the Church. 

These books are encouraging signs of the desire to face the present prob- 
lems of disunity honestly combined with a deep concern to overcome them. 


KEITH R. BRIDSTON. 


A NEW PHASE 
IN THE PROTESTANT-ROMAN-CATHOLIC ENCOUNTER ? 


RECHTFERTIGUNG : Die Lehre Karl Barths und eine katholische Besinnung, 
by HANS KUNG. Mit einem Geleitbrief von Karl Barth. Johannes Verlag, 
Einsiedeln, 1957. 304 pp. Sw. Fr. 18.50. 


This book has aroused great interest among Roman Catholic theologians. 
At least twenty have so far reviewed it’, and most of them share E. Staka- 
meier’s opinion that it “is a ‘sensation’ in the good sense of the word, a theo- 


logically important work whose conclusion may be surprising, but is well 
grounded.” ? 


1 See JUAN ALFARO, “‘Justificacién Barthiana y Justificacién Catolica,’’ Gregorianum 
XXXIX (1958), 757 for a listing of these reviews. 
® Theologie und Glaube (1957), 297. 
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It must indeed be agreed that it is astonishing to find a responsible and 
competent theologian arguing that the Barthian and Roman Catholic doc- 
trines of justification are in fundamental harmony. (192, 224, 269 f.)'. No 
one in this generation has criticized the Roman position on this point more 
severely than has Barth, and perhaps even non-Barthians will agree that no 
one has succeeded in expressing the general Protestant objections more effec- 
tively and intelligently (41-43, 59, 97-99; cf. KD IV/I 89-94, IV/2 562 ff., 
II/1 396-402)*. It is surely noteworthy that a Roman Catholic writer should 
meet such an attack, not with rebuttal, but with an attempt at reconciliation. 
Even more surprising is the fact that Kiing has succeeded in convincing the 
person one would suppose least likely to be persuaded. Barth himself intro- 
duces this book with a letter in which he says that his doctrine is correctly 
presented, and that if what Kiing “‘develops as the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church really is its teaching, then I must certainly grant that my 
doctrine of justification agrees with its’ (11-12). 

At this point the Protestant reader will be likely to follow P. E. Persson 
of the University of Lund in suspecting Kiing of crypto-protestantism, of 
having given a distorted, because evangelical, presentation of Roman doctrine. 
He will think his suspicions confirmed when he discovers that Kiing considers 
the sola fide and the simul justus et peccator acceptable (231-253). He may, 
therefore, actually feel bewildered when he discovers that almost all of the 
Roman Catholic reviewers agree, in the words of Karl Rahner, that “even 
if we introduce this or that small wish for greater distinctness and clarity 
(which one may have in reference to the best theological work), still one cannot 
doubt the orthodoxy of Kiing’s presentation, taken as a whole, of the Catholic 
doctrine of justification *.””. Even H. Stirnimann, who appears to be the most 
critical of the reviewers, “‘emphasizes” that his “gravest objections relate to 
questions debated ‘intra muros’ °.” 

So then, this book contains two major surprises : a view of Barth which 
will astonish many of his interpreters, and a presentation of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of justification — and of the related topics of sin, faith and 


works, grace and nature — which is so evangelical that it removes the major 
objections, not only of Barth, but of the Reformation tradition in general. 
Furthermore, it seems impossible to argue against either of these surprises, 
for the interpretation of Barth is certified by Barth himself, and that of Roman 


1 However, a preparation for this book is to be found in the important study by 
H. U. von BALTHASAR, Karl Barth, Darstellung und Deutung seiner Theologie. Kd\n, 1951. 

? Barth’s doctrine of justification is not as representative of contemporary Protestant 
theology as Kiing believes (274 ff.), but it seems to me that his critique of the Roman Cath- 
olic position would be approved even by his opponents. 

8 Lutheran World (1958), 95-96. 

* Theologische Quartalschrift (1958), 41; cf. 40-77. 

8 Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Theologie (1957), 321 f 
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Catholic doctrine by an impressive array of contemporary Roman Catholic 
theologians. In short, this is a work of first-rate importance, for it forces 
us to modify, perhaps even revolutionise, our view both of Barth and of the 
Roman Catholic position. 

Before dealing with these revolutionary implications, it should be men- 
tioned that this book is in every respect an admirable example of a first-rate 
doctoral dissertation. Its auspices are distinguished, for it was largely done 
at the Collegium Germanicum in Rome, was presented at the Catholic Institute 
in Paris, and is published by the recently established Roman Catholic Institute 
for confessional research in Paderborn, Germany. To be sure, it also has the 
inevitable limitations of the doctoral dissertation, for focusing, as it quite 
properly does, on the opinions of others, it cannot attempt any profound 
penetration of the theological realities themselves. Further, the masses of 
scriptural and theological evidence marshalled behind each of the theses do 
not always make for easy reading. Nor does this supporting evidence have 
as much reference value as it should, for the book unfortunately lacks an 
index. 

It would need a special review, and reviewer, to deal properly with the 
importance of this book for the understanding of Karl Barth. My impression 
is that it makes him more traditionalist, more catholic, and what can perhaps 
be called more “humanist” than he has seemed to most of his readers. 
Kiing has been able to separate the doctrinal content of Barth’s theology 
from its special conceptual forms and to express it in more traditional, though 
never scholastic, categories. Barth approves, and so supplies genuine evidence 
that he means it when he says, “I have always found myself content with the 
broad outlines of the Christian tradition” (Kirchliche Dogmatik/2, Vorwort). 
Further, Kiing, perhaps unintentionally, slows the catholicity of Barth’s 
outlook by emphasizing his endeavour to give due weight to neglected 
aspects of the total Christian tradition — e.g., Christ’s pre-existence (26-36, 
138-150). 

But for our author the “‘humanist”’ side of Barth is most important, for 
Kiing is much concerned to show that Barth avoids the ‘negation of the 
human, the creaturely, the natural, the weakening of God becoming man” 
(45) which Roman Catholics are accustomed to attribute to the Reformation 
position. Thus, contrary to the Reformation, and in agreement with King’s 
Catholicism, Barth holds that creation itself is in Christ so that even fallen 
man is never without grace, for otherwise he would lapse into nothingness 
(34-37, 57 f., 163-166). This makes sin more, rather than less, tragic (179), 
but also assures that fallen man, though completely sinful, is still fully human 
and, as creature, good (36, 59, 185-188). While he has completely lost his 
freedom to do anything by himself to please God, he still has the freedom of 
choice of which philosophy and scholasticism speak (58, 180-188). Justification 
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is not simply external imputation of righteousness for it necessarily in- 
volves the sort of sanctification, of internal renovation, which the scholastics 
tried to express, though poorly, by the notion of created and infused grace 
(77-79, 199-205). It must even be said that Barth’s view of man’s activity 
in sanctification is in agreement with the Tridentine doctrine of cooperation, 
for this holds that “‘it is precisely in his wholly passive receptivity that man, 
through God’s grace, is most active” (257). God does all, but he does not 
do it alone (258, cf. 257-262), and so there is a sense in which the believer’s 
works, even though contributing nothing to salvation, do have a positive value 
before Him. The only difference between the Roman Catholic and Barth on 
this point is as to whether “merit” is a particularly happy term to express 
this thoroughly biblical notion that God does reward (263-265). 

Yet, however unexpected Kiing’s view of Barth, we must focus in the 
remainder of this review on his even more startling description of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of justification. Grace, he asserts, is fundamentally the 
kindness and favour of God, not a habitus within man (196). Justification 
is first of all a matter of God “‘declaring’’ man righteous, and only because 
of this, “making’’ him so (206-218). In short, forgiveness and imputation 
have been given the primacy which has been denied them, not only by almost 
all Catholic theologians from the Middle Ages to the recent past, but also 
by dogma as formulated by the Council of Trent (cf. esp. Denzinger, 799). 

This interpretation is supported, in what is perhaps the most important 
section of the book (105-126), by the no less unfamiliar notion that the direct 
study of Scripture must come first in any theological examination of a doctrine. 
Scripture is ““the primary norm” and “inexhaustible source which the theol- 
ogian can never comfortably enclose within a system. It is always bringing 


new surprises : problems and solutions which were never before suspected 


If, therefore, it is not any sort of teaching, but precisely the teaching of Holy 


Scripture which is to be theologically explained, then all theological-philosoph- 


ical categories must necessarily be measured and oriented by the category 
of the Word of God itself” (117 f.). It would be a mistake to suppose that 
“tradition, like the Holy Scripture, could claim divine inspiration for itself 

Even the most important documents of tradition (such as the infallible papal 
and conciliar doctrinal decisions) witness as human words to the divine revela- 
tion” (116 f.). Their primary function is to exclude error, and they must 
always be understood in relation to the heresies which they oppose (113) 
They do not say a// that needs to be said about the matters with which they 
deal (113), and sometimes they may reflect the fact that the Church in certain 
epochs not only neglects, but in a sense forgets, truths of the faith (213) 
Although King disapproves of such a formulation (123), it almost seems, 
on his view, that only Scripture tells us what the correct doctrine of justifica- 


tion is ; the magisterium simply tells us what it is not 
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His own procedure reflects this view. In reference to each of his theses, 
he first shows that it is supported by Scripture as understood by at least some 
reputable Roman Catholic exegetes. He then cites supporting material from 
the tradition, often finding it necessary to go back to the Early Fathers and 
the Council of Orange. Lastly, he argues that it is not contradicted by dogma. 
Thus the fact that the Fathers at the Council of Trent quite definitely did not 
have his understanding of justification, and that they with full self-conscious- 
ness rejected the closest approximation to his version of the “declaration of 
righteousness” of which they knew, does not disturb him. After all, what they 
excluded was Seripendo’s theory of “double righteousness” according to which 
imputed and sanctifying righteousness are two different, though necessarily 
conjoined, things’. Kiing, in contrast, holds that ““God’s declaration of right- 
eousness is simultaneously and in one act God’s making righteous” (211). 
This, it must be admitted, was not rejected — even though the unkind critic 
may suspect, on historical grounds, that it would have been if only it had 
been known. 

Now what is the significance of this book for present day theological 
discussion ? It may be a four de force and still be of only incidental importance. 
It is, indeed, no more than this from the purely historical point of view, for 
its systematic orientation means that it gives a most misleading impression 
of what has been, and is being, generally taught as Roman Catholic doctrine *. 
Does this mean, then, that we have here simply an example of how “‘evangel- 
ical’ it is possible for good Roman theologians to be at the present time ? 
Is the “new theology,” of which Kiing is a representative, simply another 
school which, like the Molinist, shows how flexible are the limits of orthodoxy ? 

On the contrary, there are reasons for hoping that the theological future 
of the Roman Church may lie with men of Kiing’s orientation. The Roman 
Catholic is dogmatically obligated to take all his authorities seriously. In so 
far as he tries to live up to this responsibility, he cannot rest content with 
repeating single authorities such as Trent, or St. Thomas Aquinas. He must 
understand the scholastics and post-Reformation dogmas in such a way as 
to harmonize them fundamentally not simply superficially with the Bible, 
the Fathers, and the early Councils. With the growth of modern historical 
techniques and understanding — now too well rooted to be eradicated 
this has become far more complicated than in the past. The usual text-book 
and “Denzinger” theology, which Kiing attacks (114-115), simply cannot 


cope with the problem, and so many find themselves compelled to agree 


1 See HANNS RUcKeRT, Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem Tridentinischen Konzil. Bonn, 
1925, 217-253 

* Occasionally, though only occasionally, there are erroneous statements, as when 
Kiing greatly exaggerates the number of contemporary theologians who deny that man 
without grace can perform a genuinely good act. K. RAHNER, op. cit., 66, fn. 12. 
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with Kiing that Catholic doctrine is found primarily in Scripture and escapes 
in its fullness all theological and dogmatic formulations. The result is a 
genuine freedom in theological work such as has not been seen since the 
Middle Ages. It is, to be sure, a limited freedom, for it, like all Roman 
Catholic theology, must use the techniques of the lawyer to reconcile its findings 
with infallible dogma. Yet the notion of “‘Catholic doctrine” with which it 
operates is strikingly similar to what the Protestant means by “Christian 
truth,” and so it is no wonder that, as Kiing puts it, ‘““The evangelical theolo- 
gian never errs more easily than when he wishes to assert that this or that ts 
not Catholic teaching” (124) 

Associated with this development is a new, and far more effective apologet- 
ics. Instead of accusing the Reformation position of all sorts of errors, in 
cluding many of which its proponents never dreamt, Kiing and his fellows ! 
concentrate on showing the present day sons of the Reformation that they 
are basically right, i.c., in fundamental agreement with Roman Catholic 
doctrine. It is, of course, admitted that there are all sorts of serious differences 
on Church and sacraments, and the associated problems of papacy, tradition 
and Mariology (270) ; but, on what Kiing describes as the centrally important 
topic of God’s gracious sovereignty in creation and redemption (272), “there 
is no genuine ground for separation from the old Church” (274). In effect, 
therefore, this most irenic of books contains a devastating attack on the 
Reformation, for it does not attempt the impossible task of convincing the 
Reformers and their heirs that they are in error, but rather seeks to prove 
that their central protest against the Roman Church ts a mistake because 
based on a tragic misunderstanding of what it really teaches 

Perhaps the most damaging criticism of Kiing’s argument is that he under 
estimates the organic unity of a theological system (cf. 272 f.), and so ignores 
the point that, however similar the Catholic and Barthian views of justifica 
tion may appear in isolation, they may be profoundly opposed when taken 
in conjunction with the doctrines of revelation, church and sacraments 
These latter, to be sure, must also be understood differently in the light of the 
new interpretation of justification. Yet, even so, the Protestant may still 
find that the Roman system, taken as a whole, is very nearly as unacceptable 
after Kiing as before Kiing. Nevertheless, to limit ourselves to this sort of 
critical approach would be to repeat the defensive, ill-tempered polemics of 
the past which sought suspiciously to detect only the errors of the opponent 
The efforts of some Roman Catholics generously to emphasize points of 
agreement is both more effective and more Christian. Just because we cannot 


doubt that the ultimate loyalty of men like Kiing is to the same Lord and Master 


! See esp. L. Bouyer, The Spirit and Form f Protestantism. Londot 19 (Thi 
is a translation of Du Protestantisme a IT Lelise Pari 1954.) 
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with alarm, not because of what was being done but because it was being 
done by Catholics. The real cause of Protestant-Catholic conflicts was a fear 
that Catholics were emerging from their minority group status. Attacks were 
merely symptomatic of a fear that Protestantism in America was losing ground 
to Catholicism. Historical and hysterical anti-Catholicism was enjoying a 
revival. Ironically enough the leaders of it were not the rank and file of a 
century ago but the so-called liberals and intellectuals.” (pp. 213-215) 


Kane’s brief history of anti-Catholicism in America should make all non- 
Romans blush. In dealing with “The School Question,” “*Politics,” ““Catholic 
Beliefs and Practices,’ ““Catholicism Abroad” (i.e. the spectre of Spain and 


certain Latin American countries), and “‘That Sinister Threat to American 
Democracy: The Roman Catholic Hierarchy,” he succeeds in puncturing 
many pet theses of polemical Protestants. In dealing with ‘The Social Structure 
of American Catholics,’ “‘The Origins of Catholic Separatism in America,’, 
“Priest vs. the People,” and “‘Catholic and Protestant Mentalities,”’ he paints 
a fascinating picture which may promote better understanding by non-Romans, 
though one is left with a rather pathetic mental cartoon of poor “Pat and 
Mike,” hounded to America by the spectre of famine in Ireland, herded into 
urban ghettoes by Democratic ward heelers, where ever since they have nursed 
a delicious paranoia while uncomfortably mired in the lower and lower- 
middle economic groups, over-reverencing their clergy as the only symbols 
of prestige. 

On the negative side, one wishes that the author’s own defensiveness didn’t 
leak through so often, that in his plea for understanding of the ‘human’ 
elements in the Roman scene he might have dwelt more understandingly on the 
non-Roman’s quite human reaction to being told constantly that his is “‘other 
than the true faith.” The most glaring example of the tendency to place 
responsibility entirely with non-Roman leadership occurs when, after stressing 
the power of Protestant leaders to mould attitudes of Protestants, he goes on, 
“What is true of Protestants is also true of Catholics. Catholic attitudes 
toward Protestantism and Protestants can become highly unfavorable as the 
voices of more temperate Protestant spokesmen are stilled.’’ Over and over 
there 1s an extravagant stress on the responsibility of Protestants and partic- 
ularly of **Protestant leaders and spokesmen,” but the same charge to Roman 
leaders and spokesmen is conspicuously absent. Those of us who have had 
extensive experience in inter-faith work in the American scene are aware that 
purely historical and sociological factors are not sufficient to explain the 
rigidity and paranoia of Roman laymen, and that great responsibility lies in the 
hands of Roman leaders and spokesmen who constantly intensify and nourish 
the conflicts by stress on Rome as “true,” and all others as “in error,” presented 
in a variety of tension-provoking ways, and with a wealth of emotionally 
loaded illustrations and phraseology. Kane blithely passes over Rome’s 
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whom we wish to serve, we must do our best to understand sympathetically 
even the most uncongenial aspects of their thought — even their Mariology — 
striving always to say “‘yea,” and delaying our “‘nay” until it is absolutely 
forced upon us. This calls for a revolution in Protestant controversial writing, 
but it is the only way to serve that unity in the truth which we profess to seek. 


GEORGE A. LINDBECK. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CONFLICTS IN AMERICA, by JOHN J. KANE. Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1955. 222 pp. $3.50. 

CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA, a series of articles from COMMONWEAL. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York, 1954. 240 pp. $3.75. 

AMERICAN CATHOLICISM, by JOHN TRACY ELLIs. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1956. 159 pp. $3.00. 


Admitting quickly that there are Catholic-Protestant conflicts in America, 
Dr. Kane’s main themes can be found in the following excerpts from his 
final Chapter, ““Can Protestant-Catholic Conflicts be Resolved ?” : “‘There are 
two major themes in this book. First, Protestant-Catholic conflicts must be 
viewed as symptoms rather than causes of the situation. Second, every prob- 
lem of intergroup relations is two sided ; both groups contribute to it, albeit 
not in the same degree because the minority does not share equally the power 
and prestige of the majority. If it did it would cease to be a minority. The 
symptom-cause theses can be explained rather simply. American society is 


highly dynamic. It is characterized by rapid social change which constantly 


alters the status quo of various subgroups within the society... Catastrophes 
such as war, epidemics, revolutions, famines, and soon, accelerate social 
change, even in a society characterized by rapid social change. After each of 
these events some readjustments are necessary in almost all areas of life. The 
equilibrium existing between various groups in a society, racial, religious or 
ethnic, is temporarily altered during the emergency period. When it is over, 
there is a certain amount of scurrying, consciously or unconsciously, to 
regain status lost, if any, or to make permanent temporary gains, if any. 
Within a few years of the (last) war’s close, it became apparent that a wave 
of anti-Catholicism was gaining ground in the United States. Throughout 
this book proof has been offered that most of the charges made against Cath- 
olics do not stand up under honest investigation. Furthermore, Catholics 
were indicted for doing some of the things that leaders of American Protes- 
tantism had been doing during most of American history and doing more 
successfully than Catholics. Certain Protestant leaders viewed these matters 
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two and a half centuries before the United States was born. The close ties to 
Spanish and French colonial development, as well as to England, are too 
often forgotten. 

“Catholics as Citizens, 1790-1852,” follows the growth of the Church up 
to the First Plenary Council of bishops, held in Baltimore in 1852, described 
at that time as “the most important step so far made by the hierarchy for 
complete uniformity of church life in the United States.” 

The third chapter, “Civil War and Immigration, 1852-1908,” follows 
continued growth up to the point when Pius X removed the Church of the 
United States from the juridiction of the Congregation de Propaganda de 
Fide, elevating it to a status of equality with the other full-grown branches 
of the Roman Church 

The fourth and final chapter, quite naturally, deals with ““Recent American 
Catholicism, 1908-56," and, brings us into the midst of the contemporary 
problems dealt with in the other two books reviewed above 

This littke book is highly informative and interesting, written with an 
admirable scholarly objectivity, and definitely to be recommended, particularly 
to non-Romans who should have a solid introduction to this area of American 


history 


Readers who are unfamiliar with the American scene may benefit from 
browsing in some of Paul Blanshard’s books, “Communism, Democracy, 
and Catholic Power” and “‘American Freedom and Catholic Power” (both 
by Beacon Press, Boston) for a strong and condensed summary of the non 
Roman criticisms of the Roman Church in America, and also to understand 


the frequent ‘replies’ of these authors to Blanshard as the symbol of attack 


GERALD O'GRADY 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT THROUGH JAPANESE EYES 


SEKAI KYOKAI UNDO NO RINEN TO JISSEN (The Idea and Practice of the Ecum 
enical Movement), by PAUL M. Suzuki. YMCA Alliance Press, Tokyo, 
Japan, 1958. X and 223 pp 


The publication of this book as one of the twelve-volume series on Con 
temporary Christianity by the Department of Literature of the National Chris 
tian Council of Japan is peculiarly timely, for this year the non-Roman 
Churches in Japan are celebrating the centenary of the missionary movement 
in that land. 

The author is a priest of the Nippon Seikokai (the Japanese branch of the 


Anglican-Episcopal communion) and professor of systematic theology and 
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theological absolutism as essential and therefore not open to discussion, and 
while branding most Protestants as liberal and humanistic if not secularistic, 
fails to appreciate the vast number of orthodox Protestants who are equally 
convinced that Rome was in error and that the Reformation was necessary 
for the preservation of the Gospel, and that recent dogmas, regardless of their 
long standing in “‘folk-Catholicism,” are a continuous compounding of that 
movement into error. Kane’s book leaves the reviewer with a sense of having 
been appropriately enlightened on many historical and sociological issues, but 
itching to get deeper into the heart of the conflicts that will not so easily 
resolve, — in theology and ethics. 

“Catholicism in America” is a collection of essays from *“*The Common- 
weal,” a weekly review published and edited in New York by lay Catholics. 
Among the ‘seventeen men of good will’ whose essays are included are Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary, ‘one of America’s foremost Prot- 
estant theologians,’ and Will Herberg, ‘author of ‘Judaism and Modern Man,” 

a recognized authority on Jewish religious and cultural affairs,’ each of 
whom offers a critique, or asks questions, from his particular point of view. 
The other essay titles, “Catholicism in America,” ‘‘Catholic Separatism,” 
“Clergy and Laity,” “‘Catholics and American Democracy,” “‘Catholics and 
Politics,” “The Catholic Isolationist,” ‘Catholics and Social Reform,” 
“Catholic Radicalism in America,” “‘Catholics and Education,” “Catholics 
and Science,” “Catholics and Literature,” “Reading and Writing,” “Catholics 
and Religious Art,” “*‘Movies,” and ““A European View of Catholic Extremists,” 
cover must of the same ground as Kane’s book above, but also much that is 
new, and all of it in a fresh and interesting way. 

This book is all the more delightful because the writers spend less energy 
on the usual apologies, and present a refreshing self-criticism, a lucid and 
penetrating examination and criticism of Roman foibles and errors ‘from 


within,’ in terms of Roman criteria. One wishes them a good hearing and 


reading, for certainly they will do more than the emotional and frequently 


ill-informed attacks of non-Romans to promote the kind of inner reform of 
the Roman Church which will make the ecumenical dream of a united Chris- 
tendom, including Rome, more possible. 

“American Catholicism” is one of the topical (others are chronological) 
books in the series being published as “‘The Chicago History of American 
Civilization.” The author, Monsignor Ellis, is Professor of Church History 
at The Catholic University of America, Managing Editor of the Catholic 
Historical Review, and Secretary of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion. 

Taking a chronological approach, his chapters deal with four distinct 
periods, the first of which, “The Church in Colonial America, 1492-1790,” 
offers some helpful reminders of the deep roots of the Roman Church, in the 
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which the conflict between evangelicalism and catholicism is not annihilated 
but synthesised in a dialectic tension in a truly theonomous process of think- 
ing (p. 18). In this perspective it is that Suzuki devotes the concluding chapter 
of his book to an interpretation of F. D. Maurice as a theologian of via media 
in the train of Erasmus, Arminius, Comenius, Leibniz, etc. 

One wishes that Suzuki had added another chapter or two (1) to discuss 
the significance of the ecumenical movement to the churches in Japan and 
to the younger churches in general ; (2) to assess the meaning of the United 
Church of Christ in Japan, now commonly referred to as Kyodan ; and possibly 
(3) to venture some suggestions as to what contribution the younger churches 
might make to the ecumenical movement. From his “‘Preface”’ one is encour- 
aged to note that Suzuki is planning to write a sequel to the present volume 
to cover these points. May he do it soon! 

JOHN E. Y. CHENG. 
DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE ECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE 


PERIGRAPHIKOS CATALOGOS TES BIBLIOTHEKES TOU OEKOUMENIKOU PATRIAR- 
CHEIOU, vol. If: AGHIAS TRIADOS HALKes (A Descriptive Catalogue of 
MSS found in the library of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, vol. Il: MSS 
of the Holy Trinity Monastery, Halki). The Patriarchal Press, Istanbul, 
1956. 176 pp. 


The Archivist of the Ecumenical Patriarchate Rev. Em. Tsakopoulos has 
since the year 1949 been publishing in the Patriarchal Orthodoxia his Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the MSS which are in the Library of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate. The first volume of this work (pp. 272) presenting the MSS of the 
Collection of the Panaghia Kamariotissa Monastery, has already been re- 
printed from Orthodoxia in 1953. The second volume (1956) as an offprint 
again from Orthodoxia contains the MSS of the Collection of the Holy Trinity 
Monastery, where the Theological School of Halki is today located 

In this second volume, as he did in the first, the author presents each 
manuscript, gives its name, the time to which it belongs, the material on which 
it was written, the dimensions and the numbers of folia, and then a full and 
accurate listing of the headings and the different texts. He also turns his 
attention to the notes inserted in each MS., adding his own comments. For 
the use of the reader a table of contents is found at the end of the book. 

This is a difficult task needing a great deal of patience and a critical know- 
ledge about the MSS and the History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. With 
his continuous service as a Librarian (1947-1955) and Archivist (since 1951) 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the author has acquired a vast knowledge of 
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ecumenics at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. He confesses in the preface that 
his interest in the ecumenical movement has been aroused by two of his 
teachers, Prof. William E. Kan of Tokyo and Professor Henry P. Van Dusen 
of New York. Mr. Suzuki’s own academic career is extremely ecumenical, 
too. A graduate of the University of Tokyo, he studied at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
USA, and the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de Bossey. 

Prof. Suzuki attempts to assess the theological significance of the modern 
ecumenical movement by historically tracing its development. In this book 
he is addressing himself to the average Christian in Japan. The ten chapters 
that comprise this book are, 1) What is the Ecumenical Movement ? 2) Division 
of the Church Universal in history ; 3) Towards Reunion of the Church Univer- 
sal ; 4) Historical Development of the Ecumenical Movement : before and after 
the Reformation ; 5) the Ecumenical Movement in the Nineteenth Century ; 
6) Trends toward the Formation of the World Council of Churches; 7) 
Advance of the World Council of Churches ; 8) Worship in the Ecumenical 
Movement ; 9) Holy Orders in the Ecumenical Movement; 10) Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Forerunner of the Modern Ecumenical Movement. 

The most significant contribution Suzuki makes in this book is to emphasize 
that the ecumenical movement is not a movement to promote cooperation 


of different churches for many practical tasks on the basis of expediency, 
but a movement in which the Church is honestly trying to become the Church. 


Christ in the Spirit is present in the Church, that is, the presence of the Spirit is 
the presence of Christ, and the Church founded by the Spirit is the Church founded 
by Christ In the New Testament the Church, Christ and the Spirit are one and 
inseparable. This Church, however, is apprehended not only as an organic institution, 
but also as an eschatological community. Emphasizing exclusively one or the other 
inevitably led the Church to disunity. In the former the continuity between nature 
and grace is proclaimed and stress is on the realization of the Kingdom of God in 
this world, while in the latter the antithesis between nature and grace is proclaimed 
and the stress is on the transcendence of the Kingdom of God, — the one constitut- 
ing the basic orientation of Catholic theology and the other of evangelical theology 


ip. 2). 

The author thus sees the One Church, universal and indivisible, behind 
the divided churches in history and finds in the contemporary ecumenical 
movement a spirit-moved aspiration of the Church to manifest her unity in 
order really to be the Church and to discharge her God-commissioned respon- 
sibility to the world. That is to say, the divided Church falls short of the 
essence (Wesen) of the Church, which is, as the Nicene Creed puts it, “‘one, 
holy, catholic and apostolic.”” The ecumenical movement is rooted in the 
Church’s penitent recognition of it (p. 9.). Consequently within the context 
of the ecumenical movement the function of theology changes from that of 
polemic (with emphasis on differences) to irenic (with emphasis on unity). 
In other words, ecumenical theology is a theology of via media, (p. 15) in 
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TIME TO SPEAK ON RACE RELATIONS 


A TIME TO SPEAK, by MICHAEL Scotr. Doubleday and Co., Inc., New York, 
1958. 358 pp. $4.50. 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM, by MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1958, 229 pp $2.95. 
Wuat’s RIGHT WITH RACE RELATIONS, by HARRIET HARMON DEXTER 


Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1958. Viii and 248 pp. $4.00 


SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE, by Everetr TILSON. Abingdon Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1958. 176 pp. $2.50. 


This reviewer happened to read these books one after the other and was 
struck by many a similarity that exists between them. The tensions between 
racial groups described in the books by Scott and King are very much alike 
The providential way in which both men were destined to play their respective 
roles in the struggles of the Herero people of South West Africa and the 
American Negro people in Montgomery, Alabama, for racial justice is also 
strikingly similar. The feeling increases as one reads their stories that these 
two men were placed where they were when they were by the Lord of history, 
and have been led by His Spirit all along. 

In his book, Mr. Scott discloses the course of his soul’s pilgrimage from 
his boyhood days as a son of an Anglican clergyman serving the workers 
in the shipbuilding yards of Southampton, through his fight in and out of 
the United Nations for justice on behalf of the Herero people of South West 
Africa, down to the present day. For that very reason this book makes 
intensely arresting reading. 

Before starting to read the book, one had better discard whatever image 
one may have had of Michael Scott so that one may be touched afresh by 
what has moved him to do all he has done so far. In the course of reading 
this book, one meets an extremely sensitive soul searching for truth unafraid 
of the cost — or, rather, very much afraid to rest contented with something 
less than truth for fear of the high cost. 

No Christian can help feeling conscience-stricken as chapter after chapter 
discloses the appalling inhumanity and injustice toward the African tribes 
ever since the slave trade all through the last century down to this very day 
(which is by no means over yet !) and how the Christian Church both on the 
African continent and elsewhere has not done what Michael Scott so firmly 
believes it could have done (cf. p. 276). If there should be a Christian who 
is entitled to be cynical and bitter, if not resentful and in despair with regard 
to humanity, it 1s certainly Michael Scott. To get the point of this rather 
odd statement one must read the book, which once started can hardly be 
put down. 
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the subjects he deals with. His graduate studies at the Schools of Library 
Sciences and Palaeography in the Vatican City have been of great value. 
The fervent wish of all who are connected with the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
is that Rev. Tsakopoulos will be able to complete what he has so well under- 
taken. 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


TO OBKOUMENIKON PATRIARCHEION (The Ecumenical Patriarchate), by METRO- 
POLITAN OF PHILADELPHIA IAKOvOoS. The Patriarchal Press. Istanbul. 
21 pp. 


This is a short essay on the position of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. It 
gives an overall picture of the main points which characterize the first See 
of Orthodoxy. It was primarily written for the readers of the Patriarchal 
weekly Apostolos Andreas, from which it is reprinted. 

The first chapter of this study deals with the special position and the 
mission of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the second with the Patriarchate as 
centre of Orthodox tradition and civilisation, the third with the canonical 
growth and recognition of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the fourth with its 
missionary work, the fifth with the activities of the last years, and the sixth 
with the participation of the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the ecumenical 
movement. 

The author emphasizes the positive role which the Patriarchate has played 
in shaping the different aspects of Orthodoxy and consequently of a great 
part of Christian civilisation as well. In the present, the Patriarchate’s role 
is still important, as is well brought out in this work as well as in the studies 
of the late Metropolitan Iliopolis, Gennadios, the Metropolitan of Ainos, 
Germanos, the Rev. Lev Gillet, the Catholic writer D. Pierre Dumont, 
Francis House, B.S. Giannakakis, H. Psomiades, and others !?. 

Prof. Troitsky is mentioned (p. 9) as one who in his writings denies the 
special position, given by the canons of the Ecumenical Synods to the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchate. We do not know if a discussion of the present relations 
between the Ecumenical Patriarchate and the Orthodox Church of Russia, 
omitted in the present study, might prove of help in understanding more 
thoroughly the arguments of Prof. Troitsky. 


We recommend this brief study of the Metropolitan of Philadelphia as 
a valuable introduction for those who desire to know more about the Ecumen- 
ical Patriarchate. 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS. 


' See also the study of the reviewer The Ecumenical Patriarchate and the WCC (in Greek), 
Athens, 1957, 46 pp. 
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The remarkable thing about Michael Scott is that he comes out of it all 
with renewed faith and hope in humanity and love for mankind. 


“That the right people exist, there can be no doubt, and that the people who want 
peace and good will on earth vastly outnumber the cynics, defeatists, and warmongers 
is to be abundantly clear.” (p. 309) 


The full impact of this sentence which comes toward the end of the book 
cannot be felt without going through the preceding 300 pages. 

Mr. Scott does not romanticize anything or any personage that appears 
in his story. Everything is stated in the plain indicative mood. So much the 
more impressive is the way the long oppressed Herero people stand out by 
all odds the ultimate “‘conqueror” in the sense St. Paul used the term in 
Romans 8, to which Chief Hosea’s “quite unforgettable prayer’’ testifies 
probably more eloquently than anything else. 


“You are the Great God of all the Earth and the Heavens. We are so insignificant. 
In us there are many defects. But the Power is yours to make and to do what we can- 
not do. You know all about us. For coming down to earth you were despised, and 
mocked, and brutally treated because of those same defects in the men of those days. 
And for those men you prayed because they did not understand what they were doing, 
and that you came only for what was right. Give us the courage to struggle in that 
way for what is right. 

“O Lord, help us who roam about. Help us who have been placed in Africa and 
have no dwelling place of our own. Give us back a dwelling place. O God, all power 
is yours in Heaven and Earth. Amen.” (p. 223) 


The appendices, fifteen in all, together with the author’s story itself, 
which is painstakingly indexed, will make this book an extremely valuable 
document to all students of Africa in various fields of specialized interests. 
It is not a historical writing in the technical sense but an invaluable source 
to the historian of African peoples. But the more pressing reason why this 
reviewer thinks that this book must be read by as many Christians as are 
capable of reading is that it squarely challenges the Christian Church on the 
question of racial injustice in the world today. 

“If the creative power in the universe which we call love could not be brought to 
bear on this world situation in some more effective way than by interminable sermons 
and ambulance work for what we are pleased to call our civilization, then the forces 
of hate were going to take charge. Wrath and more wrath was, after all, the inevitable 
next development from a world which believed in nothing but the economic motive of 
self-interest. Money values and material motives must inevitably produce a similar 


material reaction at the hate level unless... ah, unless what? Perhaps Gandhi had 
found it... a way of breaking the vicious circle of hate — counter-hate.”’ (p. 148) 


The question is not so much how the forces of love can organize them- 
selves for the cause of justice and peace against the organized forces of evil, 
as how love can become the prime mover of all the institutions the modern 
world has at its disposal — the United Nations Organisation and its related 
agencies, world religions and their organized agencies, including the World 
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Council of Churches. The real problem is “‘the Nemesis of frustrated goodness 
in the world.” 


“‘We must rediscover the wisdom of the Bhagavad Gita and the gospel of selfless 
action, and not be afraid to apply it in ways which the old forms and ceremonies of 
institutional religion may at first find strange, till they recognize what manner of spirit 
it is that is moving in the world. But perhaps they do what they can and would do 
more if more were moved to give more — not of their ‘means’ but of themselves.” 
(p. 311) 

“Love could, after all, only operate through free human beings giving themselves 
to it, surrendering their freedom to it in order to be free.” (p. 148) 


The now famous “Montgomery Story” with 50,000 American Negroes as 
its participants, in which the principle of non-violent resistance was tena- 
ciously adhered to, leading up to an epoch-making victory of justice over 
injustice is told by one who was destined to lead this movement. 

No Christian can read this story without an intense personal emotional 
involvement in the drama that unfolds itself from page to page, for the drama 


is about a crisis which is world-wide in its scope and in which everyone is an 


active participant either on the side of the long-established oppressor or on 
the side of the long-down-trodden oppressed. The former will be overwhelmed 
by the sense of guilt and shame and the latter filled with the sense of hope 
and joy. But each will be led to re-examine the full implication of his Christian 
faith and commitment. 

Few textbooks on racial and ethnic relations, with their sociological, 
psychological and cultural analyses, bring home to the reader as succinctly 
and penetratingly the implications and ramifications of racial segregation 
as this book does: On the part of the segregated, an ingrown, internally 
divided community of people without self-respect or self-confidence (see 
pp. 34-40) ; on the side of the segregating, a ‘“‘master-race’’ unabashed in its 
exploitation and oppression of the segregated in order to perpetuate its own 
social privileges and prestige (see pp. 116-119; 132-150). Thus “‘justice and 
equality,” the author clearly saw, “would never come while segregation 
remained because the basic purpose of segregation was to perpetuate injustice 
and inequality.” (p. 113.) 

But how can this wrong be corrected ? What can Christians, individually 
and collectively, do to end racial segregation in their own community ? On 
this question, again, few textbooks of Christian social ethics or theology 
of Christian social action have given as clear-cut an answer as this book 
does. Dr. King gives his answer not in terms of a doctrinal theory or moral 
exhortation or even intergroup relations technique, but by simply narrating 
what he and 50,000 Negroes of Montgomery were led to do. Non-violent 
resistance against the system of injustice was seen by him clearly as the way 


which Christians under oppression must take. It is both interesting and 
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sobering to us to note that like Michael Scott, Martin Luther King too came 
to realize this through his encounter with Gandhi (see Chs. 6, 7 and 11). 

This book is a vital human document written by the collective action of 
the spirit-moved Christians who, with the conviction that they were on the 
side of justice, literally risked their lives in order to resist the organized forces 
of injustice, refraining from hating those who were defenders of injustice. 
The trouble to which Dr. King and his colleagues went to instruct, train and 
prepare the Negroes of Montgomery throughout the movement is matched 
by the length to which the city government and other white groups went to 
defend segregation (Chs. 7-8), and by the negligence of the leaders of the 
White churches in not doing anything to prepare the Whites of Montgomery 
for the integrated bus services (p. 169). This, however, is the trouble the 
world over. Confronted by “tone of the most outspoken segregationists in 
the Methodist Church,” King says : 

“Though I totally disagreed with his point of view, and knew that history and 
religion had proven him wrong, | admired his sincerity and zeal. Why is it, I asked 
myself, that the Whites who believe in integration are so often less eloquent, less positive, 
in their testimony than the segregationists ?” (p. 119) 

When those who stand for justice and decency, law and order do not 
respond to the demands of the time, then the reactionaries take over the situa- 
tion (see pp. 170-180 ; 195-196). With this bitter and oft-repeated experience 
in mind, the author says toward the end of his book, “It is becoming clear 
that the Negro is in for a season of suffering” (p. 220). 

“But there comes a time when people get tired of being trampled by oppression. 


There comes a time when people get tired of being plunged into the abyss of exploitae 
tion and nagging injustice.” 


(KING, ibid., p. 69) 


Not only in South Africa and the South of the USA, but also in South 
East Asia and the Middle East and the rest of the world, the new day has 
dawned in so far as race relations are concerned. “If all men accepted these 
historical changes in good faith there would be no crisis,” says Martin Luther 
King (p.191). If men of good will continue to refuse to see the signs of the 
time and deliberately or unwittingly stand to defend the old order, no new 


order can emerge without untold tragedy, suffering and sacrifice on the part 


of the innocent. This is the challenge which the history contained in these 
two books places squarely before the Christian Church. 


Many books have been published on the difficulties, perplexities and 
complexities of race relations, or “‘what’s wrong with race relations” in the 
USA, in South Africa, and other countries. Mrs. Dexter’s book tells how 
the problem has been solved in many places in the USA. It is a collection 
of “‘success stories’ in race relations. Behind the narratives, however, one 


cannot fail to detect the firm conviction and profound philosophy of the 
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author who has for years been involved in constructive work for better race 
relations. Anyone who reads this book receives hope and encouragement, 
for it tells how many people, individuals and groups, of every known racial 
stock, religious faith and cultural background are working valiantly quietly 


and steadily most of the time — to remove one of the most stubborn social 
cancers in the USA. Furthermore one learns that better race relations are 
everybody’s business ; that everything one does or fails to do ultimately has 
consequences whether for good or for bad ; that social climate plays a tremend- 
ously important role in this matter as in many other matters, but it can be 
changed from a negative to a positive one by even a few individuals of con- 
viction, courage and integrity. Mrs. Dexter is not in the least a “crusader,” 
but her book moves its reader to work in season and out of season for better 
race relations and equips him with insights, tools and techniques to make 
his effort both sane and effective. 


Racism is such an irrational thing through and through that it is extremely 


difficult to deal with it rationally. The difficulty lies in the fact that racists 


and non-racists live in two entirely different ““thought-worlds” so that con 


versation is virtually impossible between them. To one who is aware of this 
difficulty two (among many other) distinct merits of this book stand out 


1) It shows how far racists would go to rationalize their irrationally held 


position. 2) It takes the Bible which the racists use to justify their position as 
a common frame of reference in which conversation with them can begin. 
The author, however, being a biblical theologian, cautions the reader 


with regard to the use of the Bible, which needs to be heeded seriously 


“The value of the Bible as a guide in the study of the problem of race hinges in 


great measure on the expectation with which we approach it As indicated in the 
i i I 


preceding pages, it provides litthe comfort for those who come to it in the expectation 


segregation. It offers just as 
comfort to the people who approach it in quest of a set of 


of finding props with which to shore up the cause of 


ding principles for tl 
implementation of integration. The Bible cannot properly be described as Christianit 
substitute for Dean and Rosen’s A Manual of Intergroup Re 

suggests the possibility of the relative approximation of the re 
it does not provide us with a set of blueprints for its 


otherwise.” (p, 95) 


In part I one is introduced to the racists’ use of certain biblical passages, 
accounts and concepts. In part II the author discusses what the racists argue 
to be biblical precedence of racial segregation in terms of their “doctrine of 
a limited brotherhood,” or their interpretation of “the particularism of Jesus,” 
both of which are refuted by “‘the examples of the apostles” as the author 


I 


sees them. In part II Professor Tilson gives an outline of his theological 


exposition of what it means to be Christian, as viewed from the 


point of race relations 


Vantage 
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One may doubt whether this book will “convert” any racist, but one can 
have no doubt whatsoever after reading it that Christians are chosen people 
of God, the Christian Church is a household of faith and there is something 
which separates Christians from the world, but that “something” is, as far as 
the Bible goes, not the race. Within the household of faith there is “neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female,” and further- 
more the members of this household are by virtue of their membership in 
it, charged to make this the pattern of human society in general, or as the 
author puts it, “to do better by the Lord’s prayer than turn into hollow 
mockery this petition : “Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven’.” 


DAISUKE KITAGAWA. 
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" A Magnificent 3-volume Anthology..." 
Will Be Treasured For A Lifetime! 


WHAT LUTHER SAYS 

compiled by Ewald M. Plass 

**4 welcomed service for church people of alt 

denominations, whether ministers or laymen.”’ 
mi —JOHN W, BRADBURY. 


At long last in English . . . a one-source 
# storehouse of spiritual gems from the com- 
plete writings of Martin Luther. This is 
Luther at his most brilliant self, striking at 
the very core of many of the problems that 
plague the world today. Ten years in the 
making, this handsome anthology contains 
more than 5,100 quotable selections on 200 
subjects of timely concern. A lifelong source 
of enrichment for every area of your preach- 
ing, teaching, writing, and lecturing minis- 
try. 3 volumes, total 1692 pages. Large, easy- 
to-read type, Comprehensive general, topical, 
and Scripture index. Cloth. In handsome 
slipcase—$25.00 


& 
LUTHER'S WORLD OF THOUGHT 


by Heinrich Bornkamm 
Translated by Martin H, Bertram 


“An excellent collection of essays by the 
well-known Heidelberg Luther scholar, giv- 
ing thorough analyses of Luther’s thinking, 
struggles, triumphs, influence.”—Book News 
Letter. “Whether your Luther-shelf is ex- 
tensive, or whether you are just beginning 
your acquaintance with thisfascinating mind, 
this is a book you will not want to miss.” 
~The Lutheran. 315 pages. Cloth $3.00 
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